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EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 
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I 

THE  UTILITY  OF  THE  PH.D.  DEGREE 

It  has  become  the  fashion  of  late  in  some  quarters  to  assail 
the  utility  of  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  and  to 
attack  it  as  if  it  were  a  fetich  of  feathers  and  straw  whose 
worship  is  being  blindly  and  ignobly  pursued  to  the  neglect 
of  worthier  ends.  A  recent  writer  in  one  of  the  daily  journals 
speaks  of  the  need  of  effort  “  to  change  the  spirit  that  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  present  superstition  of  the  doctor’s  degree  ” ; 
and  a  leading  article  subsequently  in  the  same  journal,  using 
as  its  text  an  unfortunate  dissertation  on  “  Tennyson’s  Sprache 
und  Stil,”  by  one  Dr.  Dyboski,  contained  in  the  Wiener  Bei- 
trage  ziir  englischen  Pliilologie,  sapiently  says  of  what  it  calls 
“the  magic  Ph.D.,*’  that  it  “is  now  so  firmly  established,  a 
staple,  and  is  in  such  demand  in  the  academic  market,  the  fac¬ 
tories  for  producing  it  are  now  so  well  equipped,  that  we  can 
not  hope  to  check  the  industry  for  at  least  a  decade  to  come.” 
This  latter  article,  altho  it  obviously  enough  has  a  case  in  Dr. 
Dyboski,  who  deserves  for  his  academic  sins  all  of  the  grilling 
that  has  been  accorded  him,  nevertheless,  like  others  of  its 
kind,  loses  its  point  by  its  wilfully  biased  attitude  toward  its 
real  thesis,  which  is,  as  in  the  sentence  quoted,  the  character¬ 
istic  inutility  of  much  of  the  work  leading  to  the  Ph.D. 
degree  and  the  consequent  overvaluation  and  general  worth¬ 
lessness  of  the  degree  itself.  This  is,  of  course,  rather  an 
important  matter,  if  it  is  true,  for  it  concerns  a  whole  tendency 
in  present-day  education,  and  involves  not  only  the  activity 
of  a  host  of  instructors  and  instructed  and  the  costly  and 
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extended  accessories  with  which  they  pursue  their  calling,  but 
the  integrity  of  their  calling  itself  as  a  factor  of  the  social 
organism.  This  particular  article,  ho>vever,  which  in  its  man¬ 
ner  is  very  much  like  that  sudden  accession  of  energy  that 
causes  its  victim  to  “  see  red  ”  and  to  run  amuck,  is  note¬ 
worthy  only  in  that  it  expresses  a  tendency  elsewhere  exhib¬ 
ited  to  carp  at  the  utility  of  the  doctor's  degree  as  it  is  at 
present  bestowed  and  the  recognition  that  is  accorded  it  in 
the  intending  teacher. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  has  no  doubt  laid  itself 
open  to  criticism  in  various  ways.  Like  every  other  degree 
it  has  been  often  bestowed  upon  mediocre  men,  and  some¬ 
times,  it  may  be  feared,  for  mediocre  work,  in  so  far,  at  least, 
as  its  outward  and  visible  sign,  the  published  doctor’s  disserta¬ 
tion,  is  concerned.  The  Dr.  Dyboskis  in  Germany  and  Amer¬ 
ica,  who,  like  this  specific  one,  have  produced  by  enormous 
labor  “  a  monument  to  misguided  industry  ”  in  their  disser¬ 
tations,  are  undoubtedly  at  hand  and  they  have  supplied  a 
ready  argument  to  use  against  the  conditions  that  have  ex¬ 
ploited  them,  if  it  has  been  desired  to  do  so.  It  is,  however, 
an  absolute  non  scquitur  to  suppose,  even,  as  in  this  case,  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  point  that  lies  next  the  writer’s  heart, 
that  all  dissertations,  either  in  Germany  or  America,  are  like 
Dr.  Dyboski’s,  and  that  this  is  the  natural  and  only  result  of  all 
study  leading  to  the  doctor’s  degree.  Too  many  dissertations, 
the  more’s  the  pity,  are  undoubtedly  like  this.  In  the  desire 
to  do  something  that  has  not  been  done  before,  they  concern 
themselves  too  often  with  the  painful  collection  of  unimportant 
facts  whose  assemblage  can  only  lead  to  unimportant  results, 
as  in  this  one,  as  stated  by  the  writer  of  the  article,  “  that 
Tennyson  employed  many  familiar  English  idioms,  and  that 
he  was  fond  of  words  and  turns  of  speech  that  are  more 
characteristic  of  poetry  than  prose.”  The  tendency  that  is 
exhibited  in  this,  and  in  other  dissertations  of  the  kind,  is  to 
specialize  too  closely;  to  let  mere  investigation,  irrespective 
of  its  material,  take  the  place  of  result — to  attend  to  the  mere 
bricks  and  mortar  and  to  allow  the  structure  that  arises  to 
shape  itself  as  it  may.  In  such  a  piece  of  work  it  is  no  wonder 
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that  the  immediate  details  of  the  foreground  obstruct  the 
larger  view,  because  there  has  been  no  larger  view  either 
imagined  or  attempted.  Many  doctor’s  dissertations,  too,  as 
a  consequence  of  inexperience  and  of  inability  in  their  authors, 
are  crude  in  their  presentation  of  facts  and  lack  balance  and 
perspective  and  well-nigh  everything  else  that  makes  a  catalog 
differ  from  a  literary  work,  for  to  most  of  us  a  doctor’s 
dissertation,  at  least  in  the  humanities,  is  still  intended  to  be 
read.  One  can  scarcely  demand,  it  may  be,  the  style  or  the 
critical  -attitude  of  a  Newman  or  a  Walter  Pater  in  these 
essays,  sincb  their  authors  are  young  writers,  but  many  disser¬ 
tations  at  home  and  abroad  are  no  doubt  virtually  guiltless,  as 
mere  compilations  of  statistical  facts,  of  any  literary  form 
whatever. 

All  these  are  perfectly  valid  criticisms  against  the  doctor’s 
dissertation  in  some  of  its  phases,  but  to  suppose  that  all  dis¬ 
sertations,  because  they  are  dissertations  that  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  under  a  certain  system  of  instruction,  are  like  this  is 
very  wide,  indeed,  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  There  are  many 
dissertations,  even  in  Germany  where  traditionally  much  less 
weight  is  laid  upon  literary  form  than  should  be  the  case,  that 
are  admirable  presentations  of  their  subject, — enlightened  in 
the  collection  and  coordination  of  facts,  lucid  in  their  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  logical  in  the  presentation  of  result.  The 
German  idea  often  lays,  what  is  to  the  critic,  who  has  pos¬ 
sibly  in  mind  but  one  side  of  the  question,  an  undue  emphasis 
upon  the  collection  of  minute  and  wholly  unimportant  fact 
for  the  reason  that  a  doctor’s  dissertation  is,  in  its  turn,  re¬ 
garded  as  a  “  source.”  In  the  writing  by  and  by  of  a 
greater  work  by  a  greater  scholar,  the  many  dissertations  that 
have  been  minutely  and  often  painfully  written  upon  what 
certainly  are,  if  they  were  to  stand  alone,  relatively  unim¬ 
portant  aspects  of  a  question,  are,  if  taken  together  and  com¬ 
bined,  such  a  careful  survey  of  the  field  over  all  its  area  as 
no  one  individual  would  have  been  able  to  make.  One  has 
only  to  look  at  any  great  work  of  Gennan  research,  in  any 
department  of  investigation,  to  see  the  important  part  played 
by  the  doctor’s  dissertation  in  contributing  to  the  sum  total 
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of  result.  Such  a  procedure,  it  well  may  be,  from  a  certain 
point  of  view,  is  hard  on  the  general  reader  of  the  disserta¬ 
tion  ;  but  it  may  be  suspected  that  very  often  in  Germany  the 
general  reader,  in  the  self-effacement  of  individual  scholar¬ 
ship,  as  is  there  under  circumstances  conceived  to  be  proper, 
is  not  greatly  taken  into  consideration  in  the  presentation  of 
scientific  result.  These  reasons,  however,  tho  they  may  to 
a  certain  extent  explain  a  condition,  do  not  widely  justify  it; 
and  the  fact  still  remains  that  while,  as  is  certainly  the  case,  a 
vast  amount  of  valuable  material  in  every  field  of  learning  has 
first  been  contained  and  promulgated  in  German  doctors’ 
dissertations,  their  form,  from  our  point  of  view  at  least,  is 
often  execrable. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  a  dissertation  in  the  humani¬ 
ties  should  not  have  form  as  well  as  substance,  or  why,  in 
acquiring  form,  it  should  also  not  increase  in  the  forcefuhiess 
of  the  presentation  of  its  subject.  In  a  dissertation  in  “  pure 
science,”  where  the  formulary  abstractions  of  mathematics, 
we  will  say,  as  exhibited  in  mechanics,  play  the  principal  part, 
there  might  be  a  difficulty  on  account  of  the  material  in  mak¬ 
ing  out  of  it  any  sort  of  literature  worthy  of  the  name;  but, 
altho  these,  too,  are  customary  and  wholly  legitimate  sub¬ 
jects  for  a  doctor’s  dissertation,  they  may  here  be  left  out  of 
consideration  as  beside  the  particular  question  at  issue. 

The  production  of  the  doctor’s  dissertation  by  the  graduate 
student,  if  the  subject  has  been  judiciously  selected  and  the 
work  is  sympathetically  followed  and  directed  in  its  gradual 
genesis  by  the  instructor  under  whom  it  is  immediately  done, 
may  readily  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  adjuncts  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  methods  of  independent  research  and  one  of  the 
most  permanent  and  vital  in  its  effects.  The  evolution  of  a 
dissertation  under  intelligent  conditions  is  not  at  all,  as  Dr. 
Dyboski’s  critic  truthfully  says  of  his,  a  process  of  mechanical 
manufacture  which  “  enables  the  dullest  person,  provided  he 
will  only  keep  at  it,  to  kill  the  prescribed  two  or  three  years 
of  time,”  and  to  make,  in  the  form  of  a  bulky  book,  an 
“  original  contribution  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.”  If 
a  subject  at  all  worthy  of  exploitation  has  been  selected,  it  is 
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necessary,  as  a  first  move  in  the  contemplated  investigation,  to 
go  carefully  over  the  whole  ground  of  books,  journals,  and 
the  proceedings  of  learned  societies  in  order  to  discover  the 
precise  status  of  the  matter  in  hand,  and  by  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  what  has  already  been  written  to  determine  whether  a 
further  consideration  of  the  subject  is  justified  or  is,  perhaps, 
even  possible.  This  alone  in  ef¥ect  is  a  procedure  of  the  ut¬ 
most  value  to  the  student,  who  too  frequently  has  arrived  at 
this  period  of  his  development  without  any  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  critical  use  of  books,  or  even  of  the  methods  of  the 
modern  library  in  the  cataloging  and  classification  of  the 
subsidia  of  the  subject  in  which  he  has  begun  to  specialize. 
To  cover  fully  this  phase  of  the  matter  is  very  often  a  long 
continued  process,  but  it  is  sure  to  be  a  valuable  one,  since  it 
will  inevitably  end,  if  the  labor  is  along  worthy  lines,  in  the 
knowledge  not  only  of  the  content  of  the  particular  subject 
under  investigation,  but  of  the  general  method  to  be  used  in 
the  preliminary  stages  of  most  others.  The  subseciuent  collec¬ 
tion  and  coordination  of  facts  to  form  the  body  of  the  disser¬ 
tation  is  again  not  necessarily,  vide  Dyboski,  a  dead  process 
of  new  and  meaningless  tabulation,  and  only  an  indifferent 
hand  at  the  helm  would  allow  the  new  craft,  without  an  effort 
of  restraint,  to  sail  away  into  such  shoreless  waters. 

The  literary  style  of  a  dissertation,  it  must  be  conceded,  is 
a  difticult  matter,  for  style,  we  are  told,  is  the  man,  and  these 
are  most  of  them  young  men  without  any  widely  developed 
experience  either  of  literature  or  of  life.  The  practise  fol¬ 
lowed  in  France  of  bestowing  the  doctorate  only  upon  the 
basis  of  mature  labor,  and  consequently  only  upon  the  mature 
man,  has,  no  doubt,  produced  better  literature  and  finer,  be¬ 
cause  maturer,  literary  criticism,  of  that  there  is  little  c[uestion ; 
but  it  has  not  produced  better  scholarship  as  determined  by 
ultimate  result.  To  wait  until  he  shall  have  developed  a  style 
before  printing  the  dissertation — for,  if  the  dissertation  is 
worth  writing  at  all,  it  is  worth  printing — would  be  also  both 
to  deprive  the  candidate  of  the  valuable  pedagogical  process 
of  putting  into  type  in  an  accurate  form  the  results  of  his 
labors,  and  to  make  the  requirement  an  absolutely  unknown 
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quantity  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  university  that  imposes 
it  and  of  the  student  who  fulfils  it.  In  the  light  of  what  has 
been  said,  non-publication,  which  is  still  favored  by  some, 
would  deprive  the  world  of  scholarship  first  and  last  of  a  vast 
deal  of  material  of  actual  value,  even  if  it  has  been  turned  out 
by  apprentice  hands,  that  it  could  not  afford  to  lose ;  for  with¬ 
out  publication  it  can  not  possibly  gain  any  wide  publicity 
and  consequently  any  wide  usefulness,  but  would  be  almost 
inevitably  lost  in  the  dust  of  the  immediate  environment  that 
produced  it. 

The  writer  of  our  editorial  article,  in  his  impassioned  attack 
on  the  Ph.D.  degree,  does  not  confine  his  strictures  to  the 
doctor’s  dissertation,  but  reviews  the  conditions  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  at  hand  in  the  system  under  which  the  degree  is 
bestowed.  According  to  his  amiable  logic,  the  Ph.D.  degree 
must  be  put  within  reach  of  mediocrity,  because  “  the  intend¬ 
ing  teacher  of  English  literature,” — for  to  him  all  aspirants 
for  the  degree  are  intending  ultimately  to  teach  English 
literature, — “  especially  if  he  looks  for  a  college  position,  must 
have  a  doctor’s  degree” ;  and  “  in  order  to  get  an  inexhausti¬ 
ble  supply  of  these  doctors,  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
must  be  calculated  for  the  man  of  average  intelligence — or 
less.” 

Wholly  aside  from  this  other  non  scqnitiir  that  all  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  are  studying  English  and  are 
intending  to  teach  it,  these,  however,  are  not  the  facts  Of  the 
case.  The  conditions  under  which  the  degree  is  bestowed  in 
America,  at  least  in  the  greater  universities,  are  perfectly  real — 
much  more  real,  in  fact,  than  those  for  the  bestowal  of  any 
other  degree,  whatever;  and  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  the 
standard,  which  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  higher 
education  in  the  United  States  has  become  recognizedly  homo¬ 
geneous  thruout  the  land,  and  is  continually  becoming  more 
so,  is  unworthily  set  by  the  authorities  or  unworthily  met 
by  the  student.  In  any  university  of  the  country  that  by  its 
equipment  is  enabled  to  bestow  the  Ph.D.  degree,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  candidates  for  the  degree  as  students  are  a 
picked  class,  who  have  been  set  aside  by  a  rigid  process  of 
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natural  selection,  that  has  worked  here,  as  elsewhere,  thru 
the  predilection  of  the  individual  and  by  the  perpetuation  of 
the  fittest,  to  discard  many  at  various  stages  along  the  way 
and  to  bring  those  few  only  to  the  end  who  have  had  the 
requisite  qualities  to  attain  it.  There  is  dead  wood  to  be 
sure,  here,  as  elsewhere,  that  has  been  carried  along  by  the 
current  beyond  any  condition  of  usefulness,  but  it  is  not  the 
regular  and  habitual  state  of  affairs,  as  our  critic  would  have 
us  think.  Some  of  these  students  for  this  highest  degree  by 
the  limitation  of  their  natural  ability  are  not  able  to  proceed 
to  the  end,  altho  they  will  not  be  convinced  that  they  have 
reached  the  limit  of  their  development  and  still  hang  fast  to 
their  cherished  purpose.  There  are  doubtless  in  every  uni¬ 
versity  men  and  women  who  are  at  a  standstill,  whom  much 
study  has  apparently  ossified  and  made  impervious  to  further 
assimilation.  This  is,  however,  not  necessarily  a  fault  of  the 
system,  but  a  fault  of  the  individual  who  has  mistakenly  placed 
himself  under  it,  and  scholarly  misfits  are  unfortunately  at 
hand  to  range  themselves  along  with  the  misfits  -  that  occur 
in  all  of  the  other  callings  of  life. 

The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
in  reality  are  formulated  in  our  universities  for  students  of 
extraordinary  acquirements  and  they  are  successfully  met  only 
by  such  students.  The  graduate  department  of  every  institu¬ 
tion  that  bestows  this  degree  is  able  to  show  from  its  records 
that  for  one  reason  or  other  the  many  of  its  matriculants  fail 
to  secure  the  degree,  while  only  the  few  succeed.  It  is 
essentially  untrue  of  any  American  university  that  a  mediocre 
standard  is  either  consciously  or  unconsciously  set,  so  that  all 
may  eventually  secure  the  degree  irrespective  of  scholarly 
ability  or  of  actual  accomplishment  under  conditions  whose 
reality  is  not  readily  demonstrable.  The  production  of  the 
doctor’s  dissertation,  which  regularly  occupies  the  third  year  of 
graduate  work,  is  but  one  of  these  conditions.  Beside  this, 
attendance  at  lectures  and  recitations  and  work  in  laboratories 
and  seminars,  for  a  period  after  the  acquirement  of  the  first 
degree  that  for  this  phase  of  the  instruction  alone  is  never 
less  than  two  years  and  usually  is  more,  is  required  on  the 
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basis  of  a  stated  minimum  to  which  the  student  is  obliged  to 
conform.  At  the  end  of  this  period  of  additional,  or  graduate, 
study,  which  certainly  is  at  least  as  real  as  anything  that  has 
preceded  it  in  undergraduate  years,  the  candidate  is  made  to 
pass  an  examination  on  the  subjects  which  he  has  pursued  as 
well  as  upon  the  subject  matter  of  his  dissertation.  In  the 
printed  instructions  for  graduate  students  issued  by  Columbia 
University,  the  statement  is  made  that  “  the  general  examina¬ 
tion  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  will  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  courses  which  the  candidate  has  attended,  or  even 
to  the  field  covered  by  such  courses.  The  candidate  is  expected 
to  show  a  satisfactory  grasp  of  his  major  subject  as  a  whole, 
and  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  broader  field  of  knowledge 
of  which  this  subject  forms  a  part.”  “  As  regards  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  general  examination,”  it  continues,  ”  candidates 
are  warned  against  restricting  themselves  to  the  minimum  of 
courses  prescribed  by  the  departments  in  which  they  are  work¬ 
ing.  It  is  often  advisable,  by  way  of  supplement,  to  take  one 
or  more  courses  of  lectures  quite  outside  the  fields  covered  by 
the  subjects,  and  possibly  under  another  faculty.  Very  ex¬ 
tensive  private  reading  is  almost  always  necessary,  not  only 
in  connection  with  the  courses  taken  and  with  the  writing  of 
the  dissertation,  but  for  general  preparation.”  Still,  in  addi¬ 
tion,  the  candidate  for  the  doctor’s  degree  in  this  particular 
institution  has  to  show  a  reading  knowledge  of  French  and 
German,  and,  dependent  upon  his  subject,  Latin,  as  well.  All 
this,  it  may  be,  is  little  enough  by  way  of  requirement  for  the 
degree,  but  it  is  not  a  course  of  study  calculated  to  attract  a 
man  of  minor  intelligence  in  the  first  place  to  pursue  it,  or 
to  keep  him  long  at  it  if  he  has  mistakenly  underestimated  its 
character  in  the  light  of  his  own  ability. 

The  formulation  of  the  requirements  as  above  quoted,  and 
they  will  not  vary  in  essential  conditions  in  any  of  the  greater 
universities  of  the  country,  does  not  look  in  the  least  like  the 
exaggerated  specialization  to  which  the  doctor's  dissertation 
often  gives  color,  and  rightly  so  in  those  of  the  Dyboski  type, 
whether  they  are  made  in  Germany  or  have  been  manufactured 
on  this  German  model  in  an  American  institution.  All  grad- 
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uate  study,  however,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  ultimate  intention  of  the  student  who  is  pur¬ 
suing  it,  is  specialization,  and  if  it  leads  to  the  doctor’s  degree, 
it  must  inevitably  be  narrowed  by  the  practical  limitations  of 
time  to  a  field  which  can  be  controlled.  Many  of  the  critics 
of  the  Ph.D.  degree  lose  sight  of  present-day  conditions  in  the 
so-called  higher  education.  They  confuse  the  college,  whose 
aim  is,  or,  at  least,  should  be,  general  culture,  with  the  uni¬ 
versity,  whose  aim  is  specialization  along  some  definite  line, 
whether  it  be  literature,  as  the  author  of  our  editorial  article 
assumes  is  always  the  case,  or  whether  it  be  something  else. 
As  for  the  latter  point,  the  candidates  for  the  doctor’s  degree 
at  the  present  time  in  our  universities,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
are  studying  almost  everything  in  the  field  of  human  knowl¬ 
edge.  They  are  not  all,  nor  are  proportionally  many  of  them, 
studying  literature,  nor  are  they  intending  to  teach  literature, 
even  if  they  teach  at  all,  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  is  primarily  a 
research  degree  and  only  incidentally  the  teaching  degree  that 
conditions  in  America  have  made  it. 

The  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  as  at  present  bestowed 
by  American  universities,  has  a  definite  meaning.  It  means, 
first  of  all,  a  period,  the  minimum  length  of  which  has  been 
carefully  fixed,  of  specialized  study  after  the  acquirement  of 
the  first  degree,  with  the  intention  of  providing  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  student  to  gain  under  enlightened  conditions  and 
competent  direction  a  fundamental  knowledge  in  a  particular 
field  of  the  intention  of  scholarly  research ;  and  it  means  the 
production  in  due  time,  in  the  doctors  dissertation,  of  an 
object  lesson  in  creative  scholarship  to  show  that  this  intention 
in  its  essence  has  been  apprehended.  It  should  mean,  natu¬ 
rally,  in  addition  to  this,  that  the  student  thus  breveted  by 
the  bestowal  of  the  degree,  has  at  least  an  apprentice  right  to 
proceed  in  the  direction  of  the  calling  which  he  has  funda¬ 
mentally  learned,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  whose  principles 
he  has  already  proved  himself  apt.  It  is  not  apparent,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  means  much  more.  There  is  nothing  sacrosanct 
in  the  Ph.D.  degree,  from  any  point  of  view,  whatever,  and 
nobody  but  the  writer  of  our  article  supposes  that  anybody 
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supposes  that  there  is.  Nobody  imagines  that  the  degree, 
which  has  become  by  a  natural  evolution  and  not  by  primary 
intention  a  teacher’s  degree,  establishes  an  irrefutable  claim 
that  its  possessor  is  a  great  or  even  a  competent  teacher, 
because  we  all  know  that  teachers  can  not  now,  or  at  any  time, 
be  made  by  the  bestowal  of  a  degree  or  by  any  mode  of  aca¬ 
demic  fiat.  Nobody  accepts  our  present  Ph.D.  degree  “as 
proof  of  fitness  for  a  chair  of  literature,”  or  of  anything  else. 
If,  as  our  writer  says  is  the  state  of  the  case,  “  many  college 
presidents  virtually  hang  out  a  sign,  ‘  None  but  Doctors  of 
Philosophy  need  apply,’  ”  it  is  not,  as  he  thinks,  because  “  the 
letters  look  well  in  the  annual  catalog,”  but  because  it  has 
come  to  be  realized  in  the  development  of  the  educational  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  country  that  it  is  necessary  to  set  up  some  standard 
of  preparation  for  an  important  professional  calling  where 
before  there  has  been  none,  and  that  the  profession  of  teaching 
is  possibly  on  the  way  to  be  lifted  to  a  plane  comparable  to 
that  of  the  other  learned  professions,  below  which  it  has 
seemed  to  stand.  If  such  a  sign  is  hung  out  anywhere,  it  is 
a  significant  sign  of  the  times,  for  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
man  should  be  a  university  or  college  teacher  by  the  grace 
of  God  alone,  altho  such  grace  is  concededly  necessary  to 
make  him  one,  any  more  than  he  should  be  allowed  to  \)e  a 
physician  or  a  lawyer  without  the  requirement  of  any  further 
qualification.  He  can  not  do  it  in  France  and  Germany,  where 
to  take  part  in  university  teaching  he  must  have  in  the  one 
case  as  in  the  other  the  normal  degree  of  doctor;  and  altho 
the  conditions  under  which  the  ultimate  degree  in  these 
two  countries  is  bestowed  may  be  different,  the  underlying 
principle  is  the  same,  to  safeguard  the  calling  by  formally 
legitimizing  at  the  outset,  from  the  standpoint  of  present 
accomplishment,  those  who  propose  to  pursue  it. 

The  question  in  America  at  the  present  time  is  not  usually, 
however,  so  much  the  necessity  of  a  standard  of  qualification 
in  general  as  how  much  this  qualification  shall  be.  The  writer 
of  our  article,  justly  incensed  by  the  Dyboski  dissertation, 
thinks  that  “  within  a  generation  there  may  be  a  reaction  in 
favor  of  men  who  have  read  widely  and  reflected  on  their  read- 
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ing,  men  who  have  ideas  or  who  at  least  might  recognize  an 
idea  if  they  saw  it”;  but  he  does  not  tell  us  where  we  are  to  get 
them,  tho  they  would  undoubtedly  be  an  acquisition  in  any 
college  faculty,  and  an  adequate  supply  would  no  less  than 
revolutionize  the  higher  education  of  the  land. 

The  source  of  supply  of  our  teachers  in  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  is,  of  course,  the  colleges  and  universities  themselves. 
It  is,  however,  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  attestation  of  a 
degree,  in  general  normally  bestowed  upon  a  youth  of  twenty- 
one,  is  a  guarantee  of  sufficient  preparation  for  an  important 
calling.  It  may  be  that  a  given  Bachelor  of  twenty-one,  by 
that  special  predilection  that  sometimes  enables  one  to  absorb 
in  subsequent  years  the  knowledge  of  a  subject  without  further 
academic  study,  shall  come  ultimately  to  be  fully  prepared, 
and  even  better  prepared  to  teach  his  subject  than  a  given 
Doctor  of  Philosophy,  who  in  the  three  years  following  his 
graduation  from  college  has  painfully  plodded  his  way  to  the 
doctor’s  degree.  Our  colleges  and  universities  are  filled  with 
good  teachers  who  frequently  have  no  other  than  the  bachelor’s 
degree  to  legitimize  them  in  their  calling.  This  is,  neverthe¬ 
less,  a  transitory  condition,  an  old  order  which  is  changing.. 
It  is  a  relic  in  America  of  a  lower  standard  of  a  teacher’s 
qualifications  in  point  of  time  spent  in  preparation,  and  it  must 
surely  pass  with  other  vanishing  conditions  of  educational 
haphazard  to  give  way  to  something  definite  and  better.  It  is 
not  contended  that  the  bestowal  of  the  Ph.D.  degree  will 
inevitably  make  a  good  scholar  or  a  good  teacher,  nor  that  the 
lack  of  it  will  necessarily  indicate  a  poor  one.  It  does  mean, 
however,  that  the  man  who  bears  it  is  hall-marked  as  having 
spent  a  more  adequate  amount  of  time  in  the  specific  direction 
of  preparation  for  his  calling  and  with  a  definite  intention  in 
view;  that  he  has  formally  prepared  himself  under  competent 
direction  for  work  in  a  particular  field  whose  tools  he  has  had 
an  opportunity  intelligently  to  master.  It  will  mean  that  the 
chances  of  success  and  of  adequate  result  have  been  infinitely 
increased  by  the  additional  time  and  the  added  opportunity 
that  have  l^een  invested  in  the  establishment  of  a  foundation, 
which,  unless  this  calling  is  essentially  different  from  every- 
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thing  else  in  the  world,  is  a  fact  that  makes  toward  its  effi¬ 
ciency  and  its  stability. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  true  to  the  end  of  time  in  the  teacher’s 
profession  that  many  will  feel  themselves  called  who  will  never 
figure  ultimately  among  the  chosen,  and  many  will  doubtless 
successfully  gain  the  Ph.D.  degree  who  will  be  successful 
in  but  little  else.  There  are  real  dangers  in  the  vogue  of  the 
Ph.D.  degree,  in  cause  and  effect,  that  should  undoubtedly  be 
guarded  against,  but  they  are  not  the  essential  outcome  of 
the  present  system  that  bestows  it,  and  which,  given  the  con¬ 
dition  in  hand,  must  inevitably  inhere.  “  Degrees,”  says  our 
article,  to  follow  it  to  its  close,  can  not  save  us,”  and  never 
was  a  truth  more  sententiously  spoken,  for  no  matter  what 
these  degrees  may  be  or  by  whom  bestowed,  it  is  at  the  last, 
and  when  all  has  been  said,  the  man  who  bears  the  degree,  and 
not  the  degree  which  he  bears,  that  is  the  end  of  education. 

William  H.  Carpenter 
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THE  MEANING  OF  THE  MOVEMENT  FOR  THE 
REFORM  OF  SCIENCE  TEACHING  ^ 

The  past  fifteen  years  have  witnessed  such  a  remarkable 
development  of  our  secondai*}'  schools,  that  today  the  number 
of  pupils  attending  these  schools  is  a  larger  per  cent,  of  the 
total  population  in  the  United  States  than  it  is  in  any  other 
country.  Nor  is  this  development  confined  to  a  mere  increase 
in  the  number  of  students.  Courses  of  study  have  been  multi¬ 
plied;  the  curriculum  has  been  enriched  by  the  addition  of 
numerous  subjects  previously  unknown  to  these  schools;  and 
the  equipment  and  methods  of  teaching  have  improved  enor¬ 
mously,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  introducing  laboratory 
work. 

This  wonderful  advance  is  not  due  solely  to  economic  con¬ 
ditions,  such  as  national  prosperity;  nor  yet  can  it  be  ascribed 
entirely  to  the  firm  belief  of  the  people  in  education :  it  seems 
to  be  due  in  large  measure  to  the  educational  ideals  that  have 
been  gradually  extending  their  influence,  and  expanding  into 
yet  more  fruitful  ideals  since  they  were  crystallized  in  that 
epoch-making  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten. 

The  present  agitation  concerning  the  teaching  of  science  is 
a  natural  product  of  present  conditions  in  education;  and, 
therefore,  if  we  would  understand  the  meaning  of  this  agita¬ 
tion,  we  must  first  recall  some  passages  from  that  report,  and 
then  attempt  to  follow  the  ideas  there  exprest  down  to  the 
present  time. 

I.  As  concerns  science,  the  most  important  ideal  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  is  that  stated  on  p.  51: 
namely,  “  The  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States,  taken 
as  a  whole,  do  not  exist  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  boys  and 

'  Address  delivered  before  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Chicago  on  March  2q,  1907. 
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girls  for  colleges.  Their  main  function  is  to  prepare  for  the 
duties  of  life,  etc.  .  .  .  The  preparation  of  a  few  pupils  for 
college  or  scientific  school  should,  in  the  ordinary  secondary 
school,  be  the  incidental,  not  the  principal  object.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  the  colleges  and  scientific 
schools  should  be  accessible  to  all  boys  and  girls  who  have 
completed  creditably  the  secondary  school  course.  ...  In  pre¬ 
paring  the  programs  of  Table  III,  the  committee  had  in  mind 
that  the  requirements  for  admission  to  college  might,  for 
schools  which  adopt  a  program  derived  from  that  table,  be 
simplified  to  a  considerable  extent,  tho  not  reduced.’’ 

Has  this  ideal  been  realized?  Have  the  programs  of  the 
secondary  school  yet  been  framed  primarily  to  prepare  the  boys 
and  girls  for  their  later  larger  life?  Have  there  yet  been 
developed  methods  of  instruction  which,  in  the  light  of  modern 
psychological  investigation,  are  known  to  be  best  suited  to 
meet  the  present  life  needs  of  the  pupils?  Has  experimental 
psychology  been  invoked  to  prove  that  the  methods  in  use  are 
the  best  ones  attainable  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  school,  not  of  the  college? 

The  next  important  step  with  reference  to  this  subject  was 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  when  it  appointed  its  Com¬ 
mittee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements.  The  conditions 
under  which  this  committ’ee  was  appointed  were  these  (Report, 
p.  I )  : 

“  At  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Secondary  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Denver,  in 
1895,  a  paper  was  read'by  Professor  William  Carey  Jones,  of 
the  University  of  California,  on  the  subject,  ‘  The  prospects  of 
a  federal  educational  union.’  Discussion  of  this  paper  led  to 
the  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  report  a 
plan  of  action  on  the  basis  of  Professor  Jones’s  paper. 

“The  committee  presented  the  following  report ; 

“Whereas,  The  most  pressing  need  for  higher  education  in 
this  country  is  a  better  understanding  between  the  secondary 
schools  and  the  colleges  and  universities  in  regard  to  require¬ 
ments  for  admission;  therefore 
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‘‘Resolved,  That  the  Department  of  Secondary  Education  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  of  five,  .  .  .  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report 
at  the  next  annual  meeting  a  plan  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  end,  so  urgently  demanded  by  the  interests  of  higher  edu¬ 
cation” 

On  p.  9  of  the  report  of  this  Committee  on  College  Entrance 
Requirements,  it  is  stated  that  the  committee  planned  to  do 
certain  things  “  all  with  a  view  to  the  ultimate  determination 
of  what  should  constitute  a  normal  requirement  in  each  of  the 
subjects  set  for  the  admission  to  college.” 

Again,  on  p.  43  we  read :  “  Acting  on  these  lines,  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  devoted  its  chief  energies,  thru  several  years,  to 
securing  the  formulation  of  satisfactory  courses  of  study 
which  should  serve  as  units,  or  norms,  worthy  of  national 
acceptance.  ...  In  so  far  as  the  courses  of  study  repre¬ 
senting  national  units,  or  norms,  may  be  adopted  by  the 
schools  and  colleges,  great  simplification  will  result  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  college  entrance  requirements,  the  subject  specifically 
referred  to  this  committee.” 

These  passages  from  the  report  of  this  committee  are  intro¬ 
duced,  not  at  all  with  the  idea  of  belittling  the  very  important 
work  done  by  this  committee,  but  merely  to  make  clear  one 
point  which  is  of  importance  to  the  present  discussion  :  namely, 
that  the  whole  subject  of  secondary  school  units  or  norms  was 
approached  by  it  from  the  college  entrance  requirement  point 
of  view.  The  original  committee  and  the  sub-committees  that 
framed  this  report  consisted  of  seventy-two  college  men  and 
thirty-four  high  school  principals  and  teachers.  It  was  doubt¬ 
less  best  at  that  time  to  present  the  new  units  to  the  schools 
in  this  form,  in  order  to  insure  their  speedy  introduction. 
Certainly  no  one  can  deny  that  the  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments  in  general,  and  the  report  of  this  committee  in  partici* 
lar,  have  been  among  the  most  powerful  influences  for  good 
in  the  rapid  uplifting  of  the  secondary  schools.  For  example, 
laboratory  work  in  physics  was  early  introduced  into  the 
schools  largely  because  first  Harvard,  and  then  the  other  col¬ 
leges,  demanded  it  as  an  entrance  requirement;  and  from  this 
beginning  laboratory  work  in  the  other  sciences  has  not  only 
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been  generally  introduced,  but  has  now  become  to  be  regarded 
as  a  sine  qua  non  of  science  teaching, — a  perfectly  evident 
educational  advance. 

The  various  stages  of  the  advance  from  the  chaotic  system 
of  entrance  requirements  and  the  uneven  standards  of  the 
schools  of  fifteen  years  ago  to  the  present  fairly  uniform  sys¬ 
tem  thus  seem  to  have  been  these:  i.  The  establishment  of 
type  courses  by  the  Committee  of  Ten,  the  emphasis  as  regards 
methods  of  teaching  being  placed  by  them  on  preparation  for 
life.  2.  The  establishment  for  each  subject  of  national  units, 
or  norms,  from  which  the  type  courses  could  be  built  up,  these 
units  being  framed  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  college 
entrance  requirement  point  of  view.  3.  The  gradual  adoption 
and  modification  of  the  recommendations  of  these  two  com¬ 
mittees,  leading  both  to  a  marked  advance  in  the  efficiency  of 
the  secondary  schools  and  to  a  decided  broadening  and  in¬ 
crease  in  the  flexibility  of  the  college  entrance  requirements. 

While  this  progress  has  been  going  on  steadily  on  this 
mainly  administrative  side,  educational  theory  has  also  ad¬ 
vanced.  In  his  admirable  book  on  the  Making  of  our 
middle  schools  (1903),  Professor  E.  E.  Brown  rightly  says 
(p.  436)  :  “The  keynote  of  current  educational  thought  seems 
to  have  been  sounded  by  Professor  John  Dewey  in  his  saying 
that.  The  school  is  not  preparation  for  life;  it  is  life.  Education 
is  to  provide  for  the  future  needs  of  the  pupils  by  providing  for 
their  real  present  needs.  One  of  the  most  notable  and  compre¬ 
hensive  tendencies  of  secondary  education,  and  of  all  educa¬ 
tion,  is  accordingly  the  tendency  to  seek  an  understanding  of 
the  living,  growing  persons  who  go  to  school ;  and  to  treat 
them  in  a  way  to  promote  their  healthy  growth.  This  doctrine 
is  sound  at  bottom.  Persons  are  the  most  precious  things  in 
all  the  world ;  and  child  persons  are  as  precious  as  persons 
fully  matured.  In  this  view  we  have  true  humanism.” 

It  seems  fair  to  ask,  then,  whether  the  time  has  not  now 
come  to  begin  a  discussion  of  the  secondary  school  program 
and  of  the  methods  of  presenting  the  subject  matter  in  it,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  school,  regarding  the  school  as  the 
agency  devised  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  preparing  boys  and 
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girls  for  the  duties  of  later  life,  but  also  of  being  the  center  of 
their  present  intellectual  and  social  life.  This  ideal,  it  will  be 
noticed,  is  a  combination  of  the  one  defined  by  the  Committee 
of  Ten  with  that  stated  by  Professor  Brown  in  the  passage  just 
quoted :  this  is  one  of  the  ideals  that  has  not  yet  received  much 
attention,  much  less  been  realized  in  practise;  it  is  for  a  further 
realization  of  this  ideal,  so  far  as  science  is  concerned,  that  the 
science  teachers  have  started  the  present  agitation.  This,  then, 
is  the  first  great  reason  for  the  existence  of  this  move¬ 
ment. 

11.  Having  thus  defined  this  first  purpose  of  this  move¬ 
ment,  the  next  question  is :  How  shall  we  proceed  to  accomplish 
it?  It  is  now  no  longer  necessary  to  work  out  type  programs 
— this  has  already  been  done  by  the  Committee  of  Ten.  Nor 
must  we  fight  for  more  time  for  science,  both  because  a  fair 
proportion  of  time  is  already  allotted  to  this  work  in  the 
majority  of  schools,  and  because  a  lengthening  of  the  time 
devoted  to  science,  as  at  present  treated,  might  injure  rather 
than  benefit  the  cause.  Nor  yet  do  we  have  materially  to 
change  the  definitions  of  the  units  as  given  by  the  Committee 
on  College  Entrance  Requirements.  These  administrative 
parts  of  the  problem  have  already  been  so  well  solved  that  they 
no  longer  require  lengthy  consideration.  The  real  and  most 
vital  problem  now  is  that  of  getting  teachers  zoho  are  competent 
to  teach  the  sciences  effectively. 

Both  the  reports  that  have  been  mentioned  speak  of  this 
point.  Of  this  the  Committee  of  Ten  say  (p.  17)  :  “  Persons 
who  read  all  the  appended  reports  will  observe  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  statement  that,  in  order  to  introduce  the 
changes  recommended,  teachers  more  highly  trained  will  be 
needed  in  both  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  schools.” 
In  order  to  supply  this  defect,  this  committee  recommend 
three  things :  namely,  i .  The  encouragement  of  attendance  at 
summer  schools  by  the  payment  by  school  authorities  of  tui¬ 
tion  and  traveling  expenses  for  those  who  go.  2.  That  col¬ 
leges  and  normal  schools  offer  free  courses  for  teachers  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  work  in  their  vicinity.  3.  That  the 
superintendent,  or  some  teacher  who  has  shown  himself  to  be 
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particularly  efficient,  give  instruction  to  the  teachers  under 
each  board’s  control. 

The  committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements  treat  this 
problem  in  Resolution  III,  p.  30.  Their  recommendation  is : 
“That  the  teachers  in  the  secondary  schools  should  be  college 
graduates,  or  have  the  equivalent  of  a  college  education.” 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  neither  of  these  committees  has 
gone  very  far  in  the  solution  of  this  all-important  problem. 
It  is  true  that  two  of  the  conferences,  namely,  that  on  natural 
history,  and  that  on  geography,  made,  to  the  Committee  of 
Ten,  numerous  valuable  suggestions  as  to  pedagogical  methods 
and  principles.  Also  the  reports  of  the  sub-committees  on 
physical  geography,  chemistry,  and  botany,  as  printed  in  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements, 
contain  some  material  of  this  sort.  But  all  must  agree  that  even 
these  suggestions,  valuable  tho  they  be,  are  not  adequate  to 
the  task  of  teaching  even  a  “  college  graduate  ”  to  teach  effi¬ 
ciently,  unless  he  has  also  had  training  in  education,  both 
theoretical  and  practical.  Therefore,  this  problem  of  the  ade¬ 
quate  preparation  of  teachers  is  the  second  ideal  which  was 
suggested  by  the  Committee  of  Ten,  but  which  has  not  yet 
been  reached  in  practise.  The  further  realization  of  this  ideal, 
as  far  as  science  is  concerned,  is  thus  a  second  reason  for  the 
existence  of  the  present  movement  for  better  science  teaching. 
The  science  teachers  must  specifically  state  what  the  essential 
determining  characteristics  of  their  species  are. 

III.  But  no  sooner  has  the  problem  of  specifying  the  re¬ 
quirements  that  teachers  should  meet  been  solved,  than  there 
arises  the  question  as  to  how  those  requirements  shall  be 
enforced.  Shall  the  teacher  be  submitted  to  examination  by 
any  and  every  school  board  to  which  he  applies  for  a  position  ? 
Or  shall  he  be  obliged  to  obtain  a  liccntia  doccndi,  as  has  been 
the  custom  in  Europe  since  schools  have  existed?  If  so,  who 
shall  issue  such  licenses ;  each  city  superintendent,  the  county 
sui^erintendent,  or  the  state  board  of  education?  Shall  a  cer¬ 
tificate  issued  at  one  place  be  recognized  at  another?  These, 
and  many  other  questions  of  like  nature,  are  at  present  pressing 
for  solution.  These  questions  have  not  been  treated  at  all  in 
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either  of  the  reports  that  have  been  mentioned,  altho  some  of 
them  were  proposed  in  the  paper  by  Professor  Jones  which  ! 

was  responsible  for  the  appointment  of  the  Committee  on 
College  Entrance  Requirements.  Some  of  them  have  been 
handled  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Certification  of 
Teachers,  which  was  presented  to  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  1899  (School  rcviezo,  1899),  and  more  recently 
by  Professor  E.  P.  Cubberley  in  his  monograph  on  the  “Cer¬ 
tification  of  Teachers”  (Part  II  of  the  Fifth  Yearbook  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Scientific  Study  of  Education). 

This,  then,  is  a  third  ideal  whose  further  realization,  as  far 
as  science  is  concerned,  is  the  aim  of  this  movement  among 
science  teachers.  And  why  should  the  teacher  not  have  to  be 
formally  “  admitted  to  the  school  ”  before  teaching,  even  as 
the  lawyer  has  to  be  formally  “  admitted  to  the  bar  ”  before  i 

practising?  And  why  are  we  all  willing  to  sit  complacently 
by  while  some  bungling  teacher  administers  sedative  “  dope,” 
which  often  causes  complete  atrophy  of  some  faculty  of  a 
child’s  mind,  when  we  would  shrink  in  horror  at  the  thought 
of  allowing  an  unlicensed  doctor  to  administer  drugs  to  the 
physical  person  of  one  of  them?  If  teaching  is  really  a  digni¬ 
fied  profession,  then  why  not  respect  it  enough  ourselves  to 
demand  that  those  who  would  enter  it  should  show  the  neces¬ 
sary  qualifications  for  the  work?  Then,  and  then  only,  will 
we  teachers  rise  in  the  respect  of  the  public  to  the  point  where 
our  salaries  will  begin  to  rise  too. 

IV.  There  is  yet  a  fourth  purpose  in  this  work  of  the  science 
teachers.  Not  only  must  the  problem  of  the  presentation  of 
science  be  discust  from  the  point  of  view  of  youthful  life; 
not  only  must  there  be  made  demands  on  the  teacher  before 
he  is  allowed  to  teach  science ;  not  only  must  there  be  a  worthy 
method  of  formally  entering  the  profession;  but  also,  the 
qualified  teachers  must  study  together  the  problem  of  so  broad¬ 
ening  the  scope  and  the  methods  of  their  teaching  that  science 
will  eventually  come  into  its  true  heritage  in  the  educational 
world.  What  does  this  mean,  and  how  may  it  be  done  ? 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  study  of  science  in  the  schools 
is  popularly  believed  to  be  a  pursuit  adapted  solely  for  the 
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specialist.  Have  you  never  heard  a  parent  say,  concerning 
his  child’s  choice  of  studies,  “  I  do  not  care  to  have  my  child 
study  physics  or  geology,  because  he  is  not  going  into  scientific 
work  as  a  profession”?  Or  again,  have  you  never  met  a 
student  who  said,  in  effect,  “I  do  not  care  to  study  chemistry 
or  mechanics,  because  I  am  not  going  to  be  a  scientist”? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  popular  mind  has  long  accorded  to 
the  study  of  the  languages,  of  literature,  of  history,  and  of 
mathematics  an  educational  value  wholly  apart  from,  and  in 
some  cases  in  addition  to,  their  possible  future  use.  Those 
of  us  who  have  advocated  the  introduction  of  more  science 
into  the  curriculum,  have  been  accused  of  fostering  commer¬ 
cialism  and  “  ideals  of  the  market  place  ”  in  young  brains, 
because  scientific  knowledge  is  frequently  useful  and  may  have 
a  market  value ;  it  being  tacitly  assumed  that  these  were  its 
chief  claims  to  recognition  in  the  educational  system.  For  this 
reason,  engineering  students,  who  are  supposed  to  be  study¬ 
ing  with  an  utilitarian  end  in  view,  are  urged  to  spend  several 
years  poring  over  the  classics  and  the  modern  languages  and 
literatures  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  some  small  smattering  of 
the  thing  called  “  culture  ” — a  thing  which,  as  they  say,  may 
be  acquired  from  these  studies,  but  never  from  the  sciences. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  when  it  was 
first  introduced  into  the  schools,  Latin  itself  was  a  strictly  utili¬ 
tarian  subject.  In  the  early  universities,  from  about  looo  to 
1400  A.D.,  that  language  was  the  university  vernacular.  Hence 
all  students  under  the  arts  faculty  were  obliged  to  study  it, 
very  much  as  our  modern  students  are  obliged  to  study  Eng¬ 
lish,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  follow  the  work.  The 
bulk  of  the  curriculum  was  then  made  up  of  didactics,  logic, 
mathematics,  astronomy,  and  the  philosophy  and  science  of 
Aristotle.  Classical  literature  was  unknown.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  Aristotle’s  philosophy  was  discredited  by  modern  science, 
the  study  of  the  great  literatures  of  classical  antiquity  came  to 
be  regarded  as  the  most  efficient  broadening  studies.  They 
became  the  fundamental  studies  in  America  because  Harvard, 
in  accordance  with  the  educational  conceptions  prevalent  at  the 
time  of  its  founding,  made  them  the  corner  stones  of  its  cur- 
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riculum,  “  dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the 
churches,  when  our  present  ministers  shall  lie  in  the  dust,”  as 
an  ancient  document  puts  it. 

Nor  was  modern  science  at  that  time  sufficiently  well  estab¬ 
lished  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  education.  In  the  early 
years  at  Harvard  physics  was  taught  two  fifteen-minute 
periods  a  week.  But  now  conditions  have  changed;  science 
has  become  the  most  prominent  factor  in  our  life  and  thought, 
— not  only  on  the  side  of  technical  achievement,  but  also  on 
that  of  thought  processes  and  social  life.  This  trend  of 
thought  toward  the  methods  of  science  is  now  so  far  advanced, 
that  President  Eliot  is  reported  to  have  declared  that  theology 
is  now  suffering  from  its  failure  to  adopt  and  use  those  meth¬ 
ods  ;  and  President  Pritchett  has  stated  that  theological  study 
should  be  made  a  branch  of  applied  science,  thereby  classify¬ 
ing  the  divinity  school  with  the  medical  and  the  engineering 
schools — why  not  also  with  the  schools  of  education? — in  the 
university  of  the  near  future. 

Encouraged  by  these  signs  of  the  recent  drift  of  opinion 
toward  the  adequate  recognition  of  the  power  of  science  so  to 
educate  men  that  they  would  be  not  only  well  informed  about 
the  technique  of  their  environment,  but  also  thoroly  broad  and 
cultured,  science  teachers  have  been  gradually  waking  up  to 
the  increased  responsibilities  of  their  profession.  This  fact  is 
shown  by  the  recent  establishment  of  a  considerable  number 
of  science  teachers’  associations,  whose  work  consists  in  dis¬ 
cussing  the  problems  of  science  teaching. 

It  is  not  so  very  long  since  most  educators  believed  that  the 
tree  of  culture  was  indigenous  to  the  territory  of  the  humani¬ 
ties  and  would  flourish  only  in  their  soil.  They  then  believed, 
as  the  popular  mind  seems  yet  to  believe,  that  only  useful 
things,  like  potatoes,  onions,  and  cabbages,  would  grow  in 
scientific  soil.  So  the  garden  of  learning  was  partitioned  by 
a  high  wall :  on  one  side  of  which,  surrounding  the  tree  of  cul¬ 
ture,  grew  only  those  plants  that  were  primarily  beautiful  and 
inspiring — the  humanities ;  while  on  the  other  side  grew'  only 
those  plants  that  were  primarily  neither  beautiful  nor  ideal, 
but  only  useful — the  sciences.  It  was,  furthermore,  conceded 
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that  neither  species  would  flourish  well  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wall;  and,  in  particular,  it  was  regarded  as  certain  that  the 
useful  plants  would  not  flourish  under  the  shade  of  the  tree  of 
culture,  but  required  for  their  support  the  bright  sunshine  of 
the  world  about  them. 

Fortunately,  this  state  of  things  no  longer  exists.  Some 
good  wind  blew  a  few  seeds  from  the  garden  of  the  sciences 
over  into  that  of  the  humanities :  and  they  grew.  The  human¬ 
ities  began  to  realize  that  there  was  a  training  in  mental  power 
thru  the  use  of  the  scientific  method  going  on  over  the  wall. 
They  began  to  sit  up  and  pay  attention,  and  have  finally  ended 
by  claiming  as  their  own  the  greatest  of  science’s  former 
claims  to  a  position  in  the  curriculum :  namely,  training  in 
scientific  methods  of  observation  and  thought.  The  result  is 
that  we  are  now  told  that  research  in  the  humanities,  even  in 
the  classics,  leads  to  the  same  exercise  in  scientific  methods  as 
does  research  in  the  sciences — barring  only  the  acquirement  of 
utilitarian  knowledge  and  of  the  ability  to  predict.  Thus  the 
humanities  have  not  been  slow  to  recognize  the  power  and  the 
value  of  the  methods  of  science,  and  to  try  to  adapt  them 
to  their  own  work. 

And  this  has  been  a  good  thing  all  around.  The  humanities 
are  better  because  of  it,  and  the  manipulation  of  that  great 
and  mighty  tool  of  science — its  method — is  gradually  coming 
to  be  understood  outside  of  strictly  scientific  circles.  But,  has 
science  taken  anything  from  the  humanities  in  return  for  this  ? 
Have  any  seeds  from  the  garden  of  the  humanities  blown 
over  the  wall  and  taken  root  on  the  scientific  side?  Not  to 
any  appreciable  extent  as  yet.  But  the  wall  between  the  gar¬ 
dens  is  getting  old  and  feeble;  and  the  other  night  a  few  bad 
boys  broke  a  hole  in  it,  cut  a  few  sprouts  from  the  tree  of 
culture,  and  planted  them  on  the  scientific  side.  These  sprouts 
seem  to  be  flourishing  finely.  And  why  should  they  not, 
since  the  gardens  are  adjacent,  and  the  soil  on  both  sides  of 
the  wall  is  all  part  of  the  great  human  experience  ? 

This  may  serve  to  make  clear  the  fourth  ideal  for  whose 
further  realization  the  science  teachers  are  now  strivinsr. 
They  wish  to  try  to  make  good  the  claim  that  modern  science. 
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when  properly  presented,  is  able  to  give  an  education  that  is 
at  least  no  less  broad  and  valuable  than  that  derived  from 
the  humanities.  They  want  to  find  out  what  are  the  broaden¬ 
ing  and  vitalizing  educational  elements  of  the  humanities. 
They  are  trying  to  understand  why  science  has  neglected  these 
elements  until  now,  and  how  they  may  be  adapted  to  her  use. 
For  they  no\v  begin  to  see  clearly  that  there  are  not  two  sepa¬ 
rate,  sharply  contrasted  bodies  of  information,  the  learning  of 
one  or  the  other  of  which  constitutes  education;  but  rather, 
that  there  is  one  great,  tangled  mass,  consisting  of  human 
experiences  and  human  interpretations  of  human  experiences, 
and  that  he  alone  is  broadly  educated  who  is  able  to  disen¬ 
tangle  and  perceive  the  beauty  in  some  tiny  fraction  of  that 
mass,  without  at  the  same  time  severing  its  connection  with 
the  whole  of  which  it  is  but  a  part. 

The  teachers  in  America  are  not  alone  in  this.  That  the 
problem  is  not  a  local  or  an  ephemeral  one  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  this  movement  for  its  solution  is  not  limited  to  a  small 
section  of  any  country.  It  is  an  international  movement. 
Thus,  in  Germany,  in  1902,  the  German  government  issued 
a  decree  stating  that  henceforth  the  graduation  certificates  of 
any  one  of  the  three  types  of  German  secondary  school  would 
be  accepted  by  the  government  as  standing  for  equivalent  edu¬ 
cation  attainments.  Entrance  to  the  universities  of  Ger¬ 
many  is  now  granted  on  the  diploma  of  the  science  schools,  as 
well  as  on  that  of  the  classical  ones. 

The  effect  of  this  decree  was  to  arouse  the  science  teachers 
to  their  opportunities  and  to  their  responsibilities.  They  at 
once  started  an  earnest  and  thoro  investigation  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  methods  of  teaching  science,  and  of  the  place  of  science 
in  the  curriculum.  This  investigation  has  been  conducted  by 
a  commission  of  twelve  members  appointed  by  the  German 
Association  of  Physicians  and  Natural  Scientists.  This  com¬ 
mission  has  issued  two  reports  in  which  are  set  forth  the 
principles  of  correct  science  teaching,  together  with  syllabi 
for  the  various  sciences  and  a  schedule  of  hours  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  schools. 

In  France,  in  like  manner,  the  government  decreed,  in  1902, 
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that  but  one  kind  of  bachelor’s  degree,  the  B.A.,  should  here¬ 
after  be  given  in  France.  This  amounts  to  recognizing  the 
largely  scientific  courses  as  of  equal  educational  value  with 
the  largely  classical  and  literary  courses.  The  result  in  this 
case  was  to  call  forth  a  series  of  essays  by  some  of  the  leading 
French  scientists  on  the  proper  methods  of  teaching  science. 
As  one  of  their  number  has  stated  it,  the  effect  of  this 
decree  on  the  sciences  is  that  instead  of  being  “  treated  as 
materials  for  examinations,  they  may  now  become  instruments 
of  culture.”  The  whole  agitation  there  has  had  the  effect  of 
greatly  increasing  the  power  of  science  in  the  schools.  Thus 
Germany  and  France  have  officially  recognized  the  fact  that 
scientific  study  should  have,  over  and  above  any  utilitarian 
returns,  an  educational  value  at  least  as  great  as  that  possest 
by  the  humanities. 

If  it  is  true  that  science  is  popularly  believed  to  be  technical 
and  utilitarian,  it  is  but  fair  to  ask  whether  this  belief  is  well- 
grounded.  There  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one 
who  looks  thru  the  published  texts  and  manuals,  intended 
to  be  used  for  elementary  instruction  in  science,  that  this  popu¬ 
lar  belief  is  well-grounded.  The  usual  high  school  texts  in 
science  are  condensed  and  highly  peptonized  editions  of  the 
advanced  treatises.  They  are  essentially  adult  in  their  meth¬ 
ods  of  presenting  the  subject,  and  yet  have  omitted  from  them 
many  of  the  parts  that  are  particularly  interesting  to  adults. 
Hence,  they  are  too  much  for  boys,  and  not  enough  for  men. 
They  are  intended  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  advanced  trea¬ 
tises  as  far  as  subject  matter  goes;  hence,  they  have  been  of 
necessity  technical,  since  none  but  a  specialist  tackles  these 
treatises.  Therefore,  the  present  condition  of  the  popular 
mind  is  due  to  a  combination  of  the  action  of  that  antique 
doctrine  which  asserted  that  the  earlier  stages  of  education 
were  but  preparation  for  more  advanced  stages,  instead  of 
being  life,  with  an  enthusiasm  for  science,  which  led  its 
devotees  to  try  to  adequately  prepare  the  younger  generation 
for  future  joy  in  science  by  imparting  to  it  as  much  of  the 
great  wealth  of  adult  scientific  knowledge  as  was  possible  in 
the  limited  time  at  their  disposal. 
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But  now  that  pernicious  doctrine  has  departed,  and  the 
science  enthusiasts  are  beginning  to  see  that  the  greatest  edu¬ 
cational  results  can  not  be  attained  by  science  in  that  way. 
It  is  gradually  becoming  clear  that,  for  purposes  of  teaching, 
science  must  be  treated  as  a  part  of  human  experience.  It 
must  be  so  closely  linked  with  the  interests  and  problems  of 
the  daily  life  as  to  become  part  of  it;  it  must  be  shown  to  have 
arisen  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  human  needs,  and  to  have 
played  a  very  important  part  in  the  development  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  social  life;  and  the  symbolic  value  to  our  intellectual  and 
spiritual  life  of  its  theoretical  models  and  pictures  must  be- 
turned  to  account,  even  as  Froebel  has  made  educational  use 
of  the  children’s  play.  How  all  this  may  be  worked  out 
gradually  and  in  a  satisfactory  manner  is  the  last  great  excuse 
for  the  existence  of  the  agitation  among  science  teachers. 

All  this  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Professor  E. 
E.  Brown,  who,  on  casting  a  prophetic  eye  toward  the  future 
of  the  secondary  schools  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  book  on. 
the  Making  of  our  middle  schools,  is  moved  to  say:  “  So  we 
may  look  to  see  humanism  as  dominant  in  the  schools  of  the 
twentieth  century  as  it  was  in  those  of  the  sixteenth ;  but  a  new 
humanism,  leaning  more  and  more  on  science,  mindful  of  the 
past,  patriotic  in  the  present,  and  looking  hopefully  forward  to* 
the  larger  human  interests  that  have  already  begun  to  be.” 

C.  R.  Mann 
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LANGUAGE  TEACHING  ^ 

More  time  and  energy  have  been  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
how  to  teach  the  children  of  this  country  to  speak  and  write 
correct  English  than  to  any  other  two  subjects  embraced  in  the 
course  of  instruction.  For  twenty-five  years  language  books 
of  various  kinds  have  issued  from  the  press  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  while  advice  from  the  daily  press  and  periodicals,  as 
well  as  occasional  contributions  from  writers  of  marked  ability, 
have  also  increased  this  downpour  of  literature.  Into  the 
schoolroom  this  spirit  entered,  and  now  every  recitation  is 
regarded  as  a  language  exercise — a  sort  of  playground  for 
correcting  all  faults  in  syntax,  pronunciation,  and  spelling. 

The  language  books  that  have  come  and  gone  are  legion, 
and  yet  the  subject  is  still  in  a  hopeless  tangle.  At  first  it 
was  a  reaction  against  the  old-time  parsing  which  had  been 
gradually  dying  out  for  years,  and  it  was  considered  the  proper 
thing  to  give  it  a  parting  kick.  This  was  succeeded  by  elabo¬ 
rate  systems  of  analysis,  culminating  in  the  symbolism  so 
highly  differentiated  by  Professor  Greene  as  the  crowning 
product  of  his  life.  Others  ran  into  complex  and  beautiful 
systems  of  silent  analysis — technically  called  “  diagrams  ” — 
useful  for  taking  an  exprest  thought  to  pieces  and  examin¬ 
ing  each  bit  separately.  This  showed  in  a  remarkable  man¬ 
ner  the  working  of  the  human  mind  on  a  “  dead  thought,” 
which  could  be  revivified  by  the  teacher  or  pupil.  This  is  the 
method  of  making  the  old  live  again,  a  species  of  resurrec¬ 
tion,  or  fossilized  verbal  immortality. 

There  were  those,  too,  who  held  that  children  had  no  busi¬ 
ness  to  look  at  the  structure  of  thought  as  exprest  in  sen¬ 
tences,  but  that  all  their  time  should  be  devoted  to  the  use  of 
language,  and  that  to  perfect  them  in  this  art,  they  must  read 

’From  the  report  of  the  City  Superintendent  of  Schools, Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  1904. 
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and  read  and  read;  that  much  reading  of  classic  authors, 
would  confer  a  good  style  on  the  reader  by  the  indirect 
method  of  absorption.  All  this  was  reenforced  by  the  language 
books,  with  their  model  lessons,  model  sentences,  model  blanks, 
and  other  special  model  directions  to  pupils  and  teachers.  One 
device  was  tried  after  another  with  about  the  same  result — a 
moderate  degree  of  success.  There  is,  however,  no  end  in  sight 
to  the  new  devices,  each  claimed  to  be  the  one  thing  necessary 
at  the  present  time. 

In  my  opinion  the  weakness  of  the  entire  system,  with  all 
temporary  makeshifts  thus  far,  has  been  owing  to  a  serious  de¬ 
fect  in  the  conception  held  by  those  who  have  attempted  to 
remedy  the  old  by  substituting  the  new  in  its  place.  This  may 
be  illustrated  in  various  ways.  A  list  of  ten  words  is  given 
to  a  class,  with  the  direction  that  these  words  are  to  be  put 
into  sentences.  The  pupil  goes  to  work  on  the  list.  He  uses 
the  ten  words  correctly  in  ten  independent  sentences,  and  his 
eflort  is  pronounced  correct,  and  he  is  satisfied,  because  he  has 
done  what  the  teacher  assigned  him.  Such  exercises  are  com¬ 
mon  in  all  schools,  and  they  have  a  value,  but  not  the  highest 
value.  But  suppose  the  pupil  is  required  to  write  the  ten  sen¬ 
tences,  these  sentences  to  be  related  or  connected  as  in  one 
paragraph.  The  pupil  has  something  now  to  do  that  requires 
mental  concentration,  and  it  is  worth  something  when  it  is 
finished.  But  I  will  make  another  supposition  so  as  to  restrict 
this  work  for  the  more  advanced  pupils  within  a  narrower 
sphere.  Let  it  be  required  that  four  of  the  ten  sentences  shall 
be  constructed  so  as  to  have  ( i )  a  subject,  a  verb,  which  may 
be  a  word  or  words,  and  an  object  of  the  verb;  (2)  four  sen¬ 
tences  shall  be  intransitive,  that  is,  the  essential  elements  are 
subject  and  verb;  and  then  (3)  two  of  the  sentences  shall  be 
neuter  or  attributive,  having  a  subject,  a  verb,  and  a  comple¬ 
ment  which  is  an  attribute  of  the  subject.  From  this  it  is 
quite  evident  that  the  learner  will  have  something  to  think 
of.  Before  he  can  do  this,  as  directed,  he  must  have  a  clear 
conception  of  what  is  meant  by  the  expressions,  “transitive 
sentence,”  “  intransitive  sentence,”  and  “  neuter  sentence,”  or 
what  other  terminology  is  adopted. 
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It  is  as  necessary  for  the  pupil  to  learn  the  principles  gov¬ 
erning  the  construction  of  sentences  as  it  is  to  learn  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  any  other  science.  The  same  law  holds  in  teaching 
language  that  applies  to  all  other  kinds  of  scientific  in¬ 
struction. 

The  steps  when  formulated  may  be  stated  for  working  pur¬ 
poses  as  follows :  ( I )  Independent  drill  in  making  the  several 
kinds  of  sentences  and  grouping  them  into  classes  till  the  pu¬ 
pil  can  pick  out  each  kind  instantly.  (2)  The  derivation  of 
the  principles  underlying  the  construction  and  analysis  of  sen¬ 
tences.  (3)  The  application  of  the  grammatical  principles  to 
the  structure  of  sentences. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  Why  is  it  that  so  many 
who  have  received  a  common  school  education  are  unable  to 
express  their  thoughts  easily  in  writing  ?  This  inquiry  may  be 
greatly  extended  and  applied  to  other  subjects.  The  defect  is 
found  to  exist  to  a  considerable  extent  among  college  gradu¬ 
ates  as  well  as  among  the  children  educated  in  the  common 
schools.  Clearness  of  expression  can  come  only  from  clearness 
of  thought.  Clearness  of  expression  must  come  from  precision 
in  the  use  of  the  right  word  in  the  right  place,  coupled  with 
the  knowledge  of  how  to  begin,  how  to  continue,  and  how  to 
finish  a  sentence,  then  followed  by  knowing  how  to  throw  re¬ 
lated  or  connected  sentences  into  a  paragraph.  There  are 
clearly  two  formal  steps :  ( i )  the  one  pertaining  to  the  words 
and  their  arrangement  in  each  separate  sentence,  and  (2) 
the  grouping  of  the  related  sentences  into  a  paragraph.  Each 
new  paragraph  is  a  repetition  of  this  process  on  a  smaller  or 
larger  scale,  owing  to  the  number  of  sentences — from  one  up¬ 
ward — that  are  to  be  put  into  a  paragraph. 

I  admit  that  on  the  drill  side  of  mere  sentence-building  a 
great  deal  has  been  done,  but  the  results  have  not  been  satis¬ 
factory  or  even  commensurate  with  the  time  put  on  this  kind 
of  work.  To  s.et  a  child  or  a  class  to  making  sentences  day  af¬ 
ter  day,  soon  becomes  an  old  story  devoid  of  interest,  and  it 
has  no  more  educational  value  than  to  require  a  pupil  to  keep' 
on  copying  the  alphabet  or  the  multiplication  table  after  these 
are  once  learned.  The  best  results  are  reached  when  the  pu- 
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pils  are  so  taught  that  the  instruction  leads  them  to  consecu¬ 
tive  thought  in  expressing  themselves  in  writing  and  in  con¬ 
versation. 

To  call  on  children  to  write  a  composition  before  they  have 
had  the  necessary  preliminary  drill  is  not  more  rational  than  to 
command  raw  recruits  to  go  thru  the  “  manual  of  arms  ”  be¬ 
fore  they  had  ever  been  drilled.  There  must  be  something  in 
the  mind  to  communicate  before  communication  is  possible. 
That  something  is  a  composite,  made  up  of  subject-matter 
duly  arranged,  and  the  possessor  should  have  some  little  skill 
in  the  manner  of  delivering  it  to  the  best  advantage.  To  call 
on  a  pupil  to  present  that  which  he  has  not,  and  never  did  have, 
is  bordering  on  the  margin  of  the  impossible,  and  this  is 
largely  what  is  required  too  often  in  the  ready-made  compo¬ 
sition  exercise.  Teachers  are  often  surprized  at  the  meager 
results  when  they  have  assigned  topics  for  written  composi¬ 
tions,  and  find  how  little  original  matter  the  pupils  are  able  to 
produce.  But  this  is  not  a  matter  of  great  surprise — the 
drawing  of  supplies  from  an  empty  store.  Where  nothing  has 
been  sown,  nothing  can  be  reaped,  and  this  holds  as  true  in 
school  teaching  as  in  agriculture. 

Independent  sentence  making,  instead  of  related  independ¬ 
ent  sentence  making,  has  been  the  chief  defect  in  composition, 
whether  oral  or  written,  and  this  deficiency  needs  to  be  reme¬ 
died  in  all  language  instruction.  How  shall  the  children  ac¬ 
quire  the  habit  of  connected  thought,  and  be  able  to  express 
that  thought?  are  questions  which  have  not  yet  received  much 
attention  in  educational  circles.  It  is  well  known  that  when 
a  subject  is  not  clearly  apprehended  by  the  mind,  the  first  thing 
to  do  is  to  bring  the  matter  of  thought  clearly  before  the  mind, 
so  that  it  can  be  studied  and  assimilated,  and  then  used  as  oc¬ 
casion  requires.  Weak  attempts  have  been  made  to  build  up 
such  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  the  children,  but  without  per¬ 
manent  success.  To  this  problem  I  have  addrest  myself  for 
some  time,  searching  for  something  that  seemed  to  be  rational 
and  at  the  same  time  could  be  easily  applied  by  both  teacher 
and  pupil.  In  saying  this,  it  is  granted  that  there  is  much 
writing  in  the  schools ;  but  by  far  the  greater  portion  is  with- 
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out  thought  content,  a  mere  copying  of  empty  words  held  in 
the  memory,  devoid  of  effective  mental  action. 

Any  kind  of  training  or  exercise,  to  be  valuable,  must  make 
the  mind  work  hard.  How,  then,  may  this  effective  work  be 
done?  Instead  of  mere  formal  copying  of  random  sentences, 
dictation  exercises  should  occupy  nearly  all  the  time  given  to 
written  language  work  in  the  ward  school  as  well  as  in  the 
high  school.  Such  exercises  may  be  conducted  thus :  The 
teacher  reads  a  paragraph  from  one  of  the  reading  books  used 
in  school,  and  from  a  selection  with  which  the  class  is  already 
familiar.  Now  the  teacher  reads  it  the  second  time — a  sen¬ 
tence  or  a  piece  of  a  sentence  at  a  time.  The  pupils  having 
slate  and  pencil,  or  pencil  and  paper,  write  as  the  teacher  dic¬ 
tates.  They  have  been  instructed  to  use  their  judgment  in  re¬ 
gard  to  capitals,  punctuation,  quotations,  and  so  forth.  When 
the  paragraph  is  thus  dictated,  then  each  pupil  takes  his  book 
and  corrects  his  mistakes  from  the  book.  Let  this  be  a  part 
of  the  language  drill  each  day,  and  the  results  will  be  sur¬ 
prizing  in  one  year's  time.  Dictation  in  the  manner  indicated 
involves  a  great  deal  in  exercising  nearly  all  the  child’s  mental 
power.  Tlie  senses  that  are  brought  into  play  are  hearing, 
sight,  the  movement  of  the  hand;  while  attention,  observation, 
memory,  imagination,  judgment,  reason,  and  will  are  all  ac¬ 
tively  engaged.  The  hand  is  trained  to  keep  up  with  the  mem¬ 
ory  in  expressing  the  ideas  as  they  flow  thru  the  mind;  the 
ear  must  catch  each  sound,  while  the  memory  keeps  them  in 
place  ready  for  use  as  the  fingers  jot  them  down;  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  judgment,  and  reason  are  all  vigorously  at  work  de¬ 
ciding  where  one  sentence  begins  and  another  ends,  while  the 
will  holds  the  mind  to  the  words. 

Such  an  exercise  will  be  seen,  on  examination,  to  be  many- 
sided.  This  is  not  all.  The  reflex  habit  engendered  is  invalu¬ 
able.  Dictation  exercises  show  connected  or  related  sentences, 
and  the  careful  attention  the  pupil  is  obliged  to  give  to  this 
class  of  work  begets  in  him  the  very  habit  that  is  so  necessary 
to  his  future  progress  in  written  language.  In  reading  to  a 
class  a  sentence  at  a  time,  the  auditor  must  think  how  he  will 
write  it,  and  then  the  act  of  comparing  his  own  effort  with  the 
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work  from  which  the  extract  was  read  forces  him  into  the 
habit  of  seeing  the  logical  connection  of  sentences,  and  this 
passes  over  into  the  habit  of  logical  thinking  and  logical  writ¬ 
ing.  Spelling,  punctuation,  and  a  taste  and  feeling  for  all  the 
elements  involved  in  good  literary  composition,  and  without 
which  no  good  writing  is  possible,  all  force  themselves  into  and 
become  a  part  of  the  mental  fiber  of  the  pupil.  Much  practise 
in  this  kind  of  composition  will  give  one  a  correct  idea  of 
what  good  writing  is,  and  thus,  almost  imperceptibly,  a  good 
style  is  acquired.  This  plan  is  not  designed  to  supersede  en¬ 
tirely  what  is  called  original  compositions,  or  other  language 
work. 

As  the  child  makes  progress  in  writing  from  dictation,  he 
should  try  his  skill  on  such  topics  as  lie  clearly  within  his 
range  of  knowledge.  By  this  is  not  meant  the  assignment  of 
a  topic  the  child  is  to  hunt  up  in  books,  inform  himself  about 
extensively,  then  reproduce  upon  paper  as  an  original  compo¬ 
sition.  Such  a  performance  is  simply  a  memory  effort  to  re¬ 
produce  wdiat  he  has  read,  or  else  a  poor  paraphrasing  of  the 
authors  he  has  dipt  into.  It  is  evident  that  little  value  can 
be  derived  from  such  work. 

To  show  the  logical  connection  of  sentences,  the  teacher  may 
derange  the  sentences  in  a  paragraph,  and  have  the  class  pass 
judgment  upon  the  changes  thus  made.  There  is  generally  ah 
orderly  unfolding  of  the  sentences  in  a  paragraph,  and  to  get 
the  pupil  to  see  this  point  is  always  a  great  gain  in  construct¬ 
ing  paragraphs.  The  act  of  the  judgment  in  deciding  the  order 
in  which  the  sentences  shall  be  marshaled  in  a  paragraph  is  a 
fine  art. 

TECHNICAL  TERMS  IN  GRAMMAR 

There  is  in  some  quarters  a  disinclination  to  have  children, 
w’hen  studying  the  English  grammar,  learn  the  technical 
terms.  This  squeamishness  does  not  exist,  so  far  as  I  know%  in 
regard  to  any  other  branch.  Each  science  has  its  technique, 
which  must  be  mastered  before  much  progress  is  possible. 
What  distinguishes  chiefly  one  science  from  another  are  the 
technical  terms.  A  science  without  its  technique  is  not  a  sci- 
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ence.  Certain  elements  or  conditions  are  known  by  different 
terms,  and  these  terms  are  to  be  mastered  by  the  learner,  no 
difference  by  what  names  they  are  designated.  The  terms 
used  in  language  are  comprehensive  and  scientific.  A  precise 
meaning  is  attached  to  each  one.  The  learner  is  to  make  the 
meaning  his  own  before  he  quits  it,  and  then  it  is  expected 
that  he  is  to  remember  it  and  use  it  when  necessary.  Sen¬ 
tences  are  things  to  be  studied  in  relation  to  their  structure 
and  use  as  any  other  objects,  whatsoever  their  purpose  may 
be,  because  they  reveal  in  the  highest  form  the  workings  of  the 
human  mind.  The  person,  therefore,  who  can  construct  a 
sentence  skilfully,  or  take  it  to  pieces  in  an  artistic  man¬ 
ner,  has  a  far  better  chance  of  getting  the  thought  out  of  the 
words  thus  strung  together  than  the  one  who  has  not  been 
drilled  in  this  severe  method  of  analysis  and  reasoning.  To 
analyze  a  sentence  is  the  same  act  precisely  as  to  take  a  com¬ 
pound  and  resolve  it  chemically  into  its  elements,  with  this 
additional  advantage  in  favor  of  sentence  analysis,  that  the 
sentence  elements  can  always  be  recombined  into  the  origi¬ 
nal  compound;  whereas  in  chemistry,  such  a  recombination 
is  not  often  possible.  This  marks  the  difference  between 
a  chemical  union  and  a  linguistic  union.  So  far  as  the  an¬ 
alysis  extends,  the  two  processes  are  identical  in  thought. 
That  a  language  is  to  be  studied  as  all  other  sciences  are 
studied  is  perfectly  clear,  if  it  is  to  be  studied  at  all,  and 
all  attempts  to  degrade  it  to  a  little  practise  work  indi¬ 
cate  a  superficial  view  of  the  subject.  A  time  comes  in  the 
development  of  the  child  thru  his  educational  life  when  he 
should  study  grammar  as  a  science  and  in  a  scientific  manner, 
otherwise,  he  will  never  master  the  subject,  or  be  able  to  tell 
whether  the  sentence  he  writes  or  speaks  is  correct  or  incorrect. 

Every  combination  of  practical  exercises  should  lead  up  to 
a  general  principle,  which  should  be  stated  as  a  general  propo¬ 
sition,  including  all  particular  or  special  cases  under  it. 

This  is  the  logical  as  well  as  the  scientific  order  of  arriving 
at  the  truth.  Put  in  another  form,  it  signifies  that  the  learner 
starts  from  a  given  point,  travels  to  another  more  elevated, 
more  comprehensive,  and  from  which  he  can  take  a  survey 
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which  reveals  clearly  to  him  all  that  is  connected,  or  may  be 
connected,  with  his  second  position  of  observation.  Empirical 
rules  or  directions  can  never  give  this  comprehensive  survey. 
The  mind  naturally  groups  similars  into  a  synthesis  or  unity, 
and  the  progress  of  unification  is  going  on  continually  in  all 
minds  that  are  partially  or  fully  developed. 

Language  and  grammar  should  not  be  divorced.  Good 
teaching  will  consider  them  together.  To  gain  ideas  and  to 
communicate  them  seems  to  be  the  natural  outcome  of  all 
study.  There  is  skill  in  calling  these  ideas  into  activity  in  the 
right  order  of  their  development,  and  the  thoughts  built 
upon  them  are  exprest  or  can  be  exprest  in  good  form. 
To  achieve  such  a  result  the  teacher  must  be  entirely  familiar 
with  the  accurate  use  of  words  and  their  modifications,  the 
functions  or  relations  of  the  words  in  sentences,  and  with  sen¬ 
tence  structure  and  analysis. 

At  the  beginning  the  pupil  is  not  hampered  with  rules  or 
the  laws  of  sentence  making.  Later,  as  his  insight  enlarges, 
he  begins  to  look  more  minutely  at  each  sentence,  and  the  de¬ 
sire  is  awakened  to  take  the  sentence  to  pieces,  and  to  consider 
the  relation  of  each  part  to  the  whole,  to  the  laws  governing 
the  entire  process  of  sentence  making.  This  is  the  journey  of 
the  soul  thru  language  in  the  common  school. 

Passing  now  to  a  few  of  the  more  practical  details  of  lan¬ 
guage  teaching,  there  should  be  a  systematic  method  of  going 
at  this  work,  the  object  of  which  is  to  develop  connected 
thought  in  oral  or  written  expression.  This  observation  im¬ 
plies:  I.  A  plan  of  preparation;  2.  A  plan  of  presentation; 
3.  A  plan  of  associating  the  new  ideas  with  those  previously 
acquired ;  4.  A  plan  of  solidification.  These  four  subdivisions, 
read  between  the  lines,  mean  the  development  of  principles 
along  certain  centers,  and  then  the  building  up  in  the  mind  of 
a  mass  of  definite,  related,  usable  knowledge  as  the  science 
of  English  grammar. 

In  the  best  elementary  schools  in  France  the  little  children 
from  seven  to  ten  years  of  age  virtually  master,  and  can  apply, 
so  I  have  been  credibly  informed,  all  the  grammatical  terms  of 
their  mother  tongue  and  many  of  the  niceties  of  that  language, 
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so  that  this  careful  technical  drilling  the  children  receive,  and 
which  they  understand  well,  is  the  chief  reason  why  the 
French  people  express  their  thoughts  so  artistically.  We  are 
most  inconsistent  in  our  language  teaching.  We  are  afraid  to 
put  our  children  to  learning  the  parts  of  speech  or  their  prop¬ 
erties  till  they  are  about  ready  to  enter  college,  as  if  it  were 
any  harder  for  a  child  to  learn  the  dif¥erent  parts  of  speech 
than  to  learn  the  different  parts  of  a  fly,  grasshopper,  dog, 
cat,  pocket-knife,  or  sled. 

In  the  first  and  second  readers  the  little  children  can  learn, 
and  will  learn,  that  certain  sentences  are  declarative,  impera¬ 
tive,  interrogative,  or  exclamatory/  owing  to  their  use,  and 
that  their  names  correspond  to  the  actual  speech  of  daily  con¬ 
versation  :  the  pupils  soon  learn  to  classify  these  sentences 
properly.  For  small  children  it  may  be  necessary  at  first  to 
keep  a  model  sentence  of  each  kind  written  on  the  board.  The 
fundamental  idea  is  that  the  sentence  is  the  unit  of  thought, 
and  that  the  form  the  sentence  takes  is  dependent  upon  the 
manner  in  which  the  thought  or  feeling  is  to  be  exprest. 

The  type  forms  of  sentences  are  three:  i.  John  runs;  2. 
John  saws  wood;  3.  John  is  a  good  boy.  What  is  meant  here 
is  that  the  regular  order  of  expressing  a  statement  is  by  the  use 
of  subject  and  verb;  or  subject,  verb,  and  object;  or  subject, 
verb,  and  attribute  (or  complement).  Of  course,  the  pupil 
will  be  drilled  in  changing  these  types  into  the  interrogative 
or  imperative  form  as  occasion  may  demand, 

In  doing  this,  he  gets  the  idea  that  the  language  he  speaks 
and  reads  is  a  flexible  instrument,  and  he  is  furthermore  im¬ 
prest  with  the  idea,  if  his  attention  is  directed  properly  to 
it,  that  no  one  sentence  or  clause  as  such  can  have  in  its  struc¬ 
ture  more  than  three  of  these  elements,  which  must  consist 
of  subject,  verb,  object;  or,  subject,  verb,  attribute.  When 
these  points  have  been  firmly  fixt  and  firmly  held  in  the  mind, 
and  all  this  can  be  done  in  the  third  grade  or  third  year  of  the 
child’s  work  in  school,  along  with  it  naturally  come  the  ele¬ 
ments  which  modify  nouns  and  verbs.  During  the  fourth  year 
the  noun  subject  has  been  so  extended  from  the  single  word 
into  the  phrase  and  the  clause,  as  subjects  of  sentences,  and 
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the  single  verb  at  first  used  is  now  supplanted  by  two,  three, 
or  four  words  as  the  verb,  but  never  more  than  four  in  one 
simple  sentence  or  clause.  The  adjective  and  adverbial  ele¬ 
ments  now  include  word,  phrase,  clause  elements,  and  the  con¬ 
necting  elements  are  so  simple  in  their  nature,  except  relative 
pronouns  and  conjunctive  adverbs,  as  to  require  very  little 
attention.  The  main  thing  now  is  to  have  the  pupils  thoroly 
drilled,  not  only  in  the  use  of  the  language,  but  to  know  what 
are  the  essential  elements,  the  modifying  elements,  and  the 
connecting  elements  in  sentences.  I  prefer  this  method  of 
presentation  and  development  to  any  other;  others  prefer  pick¬ 
ing  out  the  parts  of  speech  and  gradually  working  up  to  the 
essential  and  modifying  elements.  The  outcome  will  not  be 
very  different,  but  I  prefer  taking  hold  of  the  big  facts  first, 
and  the  little  ones  will  find  their  places  in  due  time. 

From  the  essential  and  modifying  elements  which  are  now 
thrown  into  a  very  few  classes,  the  passage  to  the  parts  of 
speech  and  their  properties  is  easily  and  logically  made. 

When  the  pupil  has  learned  the  properties  of  a  part  of  speech, 
he  need  not  learn  these  more  than  once ;  the  only  point  he  has 
to  observe  is  whether  a  noun  has  the  possessive,  or  whether 
a  personal  pronoun  or  a  relative  pronoun  has  the  nominative, 
possessive,  or  objective  form. 

In  mastering  the  verb,  the  signs  of  the  tenses  should  be 
committed  to  memory,  just  as  the  pupils  learn  the  multipli¬ 
cation  table  or  any  other  piece  of  information  that  needs  to 
be  known. 

I  believe  in  the  strictest  and  most  exact  use  of  the  gram¬ 
matical  terms,  and  that  the  pupil  should  be  required  to  give 
a  reason,  if  it  be  necessary,  why  a  sentence  is  correct  or  faulty, 
for  every  step  he  takes  in  the  analysis  of  a  sentence.  There 
must  be  a  logical  basis  as  the  background  for  all  language, 
or  any  other  kind  of  intelligent  work.  The  right  use  of  pro¬ 
nouns  will  diminish  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  the  mistakes 
in  the  use  of  language,  while  the  proper  discrimination  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  agreement  of  subjects  and  verbs  will  eliminate 
largely  the  remainder;  a  little  attention  to  adjectives  and  ad¬ 
verbs  will  fix  their  use  and  position  in  sentences. 
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Above  all  things,  the  pupil  needs  to  have  within  himself  the 
ability  to  tell  whether  a  sentence  is  correct  or  incorrect,  and 
why.  He  needs  a  better  reason  for  his  opinion  than  that  some 
one  may  have  thus  used  it.  He  must  be  a  maker  as  well  as 
user  of  the  language.  His  judgment  needs  balancing  on  ev¬ 
ery  sentence  and  paragraph,  and  unless  the  learner  has  within 
himself  the  reason  for  every  step,  he  is  always  liable  to  trip, 
stumble,  and  fall.  Grammar  must  be  dug  out. 

James  M.  Greenwood 

■Superintendent  of  Schools 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 


IV 


A  HELLENIST’S  VIEW  OF  ITALIAN 

A  few  years  ago,  with  the  cordial  disapproval  of  nearly  all 
classical  colleagues,  the  present  writer  exprest  a  willingness 
to  yield  to  German,  instead  of  claiming  for  Greek,  the  second 
position,  after  Latin,  among  foreign  languages  in  the  ordinary 
college  preparatory  course.  Nor  did  he  strenuously  urge  the 
inclusion  of  any  third  alien  speech  in  the  regular  subcollegiate 
program.  That  is,  both  Greek  and  the  Romance  languages 
may,  without  disaster,  become,  as  a  rule,  merely  college  elect¬ 
ives  :  “  like  Hebrew,”  if  ally  or  opponent  insists  on  that  rather 
depressing  colophon. 

Not  all  Gentile  children,  however,  even  now,  grow  up  wholly 
ignorant  of  Israel’s  marvelous  history  and  priceless  gifts  to 
humanity.  No  less  should  Greek  myth,  at  least  in  glimmering 
flashes,  illumine  even  the  cradle.  Gentle  Iris  and  treacherous 
Eros,  Hermes  the  rogue  and  Hephaistos  the  magic  artist,  are 
among  the  fittest  comrades  of  wonder-loving  boyhood.  Greek 
sculpture  has  hardly  yet  even  worthy  imitators  and  pupils. 
The  fluted  shaft  and  curving  capital,  pediment  and  epistyle, 
triglyph  and  metope  meet  the  eye  in  every  modern  city 
street.  Epic,  lyric,  drama,  idyll,  are  words  of  little  meaning, 
if  Theocritos,  Euripides,  Sappho,  Homer  be  utter  strangers. 
“  Democracy  ”  itself  is  a  Greek  name  for  a  Greek  experiment. 
It  was  never  proposed  to  expel  Hellenism  from  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  :  nor  from  primary  either.  A  lad  who  goes  to  college 
or  business  at  eighteen  quite  ignorant  of  the  faraway  past  has 
been  ignobly,  dishonestly  taught,  kept  in  ignorance  of  those 
to  whom  he  is  most  indebted,  who  are  the  closest  of  spiritual 
ancestry. 

The  only  linguistic  question  involved,  thus  far,  is  the  real 
study  of  the  vernacular.  That  alone,  with  the  aid  of  an  ade- 
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quate  dictionary,  may  be  made  almost  a  liberal  education. 
Even  a  mere  random  half-dozen  of  our  own  words  (like  tanta¬ 
lize,  July,  cavalier,  Friday,  algebra,  veranda)  may  lead  us  hap¬ 
pily  around  the  globe,  and  home  again  with  widened  vistas. 

Of  course,  bilingual  parents,  special  home-training,  or 
travel  may  make  any  child  so  far  a  second  Louis  Agassiz  that 
a  goodly  leash  of  mother  tongues  hath  he.”  Even  in  school, 
extra  sections  can  often  be  profitably  formed  for  precocious 
pupils  or  for  those  with  a  special  gift  for  linguistics.  But 
a  curriculum  is  made  for  the  ordinary  children  of  average 
parents. 

The  pedagogical  question  here  raised,  then,  like  the  alter¬ 
native  problem  of  beginning  Greek,  may  come  up  either  in 
the  last  years  of  school  life,  or  not  until  the  early  college  days. 
Given  a  fair  foundation  of  Latin, — and  here  the  present  scribe 
is  so  conservative  that  he  would  ordain  this  basic  study  for 
every  one  who  would  fain  enter  the  academic  gate, — which 
Romance  language,  if  either,  shall  follow?  Milton’s  light¬ 
hearted  assumption  was  only  premature:  not  the  boy  in  his 
leisure  hours,”  but  the  man  or  woman  of  serious  literary 
culture,  should  eventually  at  least  read  easily  three  or  more 
Romance  dialects.  But  which  comes  naturally  first? 

The  answer  offered  here  is:  Italian  rather  than  French, 
above  all  if  there  is  to  be  abundant  time  and  inclination  for 
both. 

As  a  rather  hastily  acquired  tool  for  scientific  or  other  spe¬ 
cial  research,  it  must  be  conceded  that  French  often,  perhaps 
usually,  ranks  next  to  the  absolutely  indispensable  Teutonic 
speech  of  the  only  truly  learned  folk,  dcr  griindlicli  gelehrten 
Deiitschen.  Such  an  ability  to  pursue  our  chosen  specialty  into 
one  or  another  alien  idiom  is  barely  a  linguistic  feat  at  all. 
The  modicum  of  French  or  German  is  simply  an  obstacle  to  be 
past,  in  attaining  to  the  calculus,  to  Egyptian  archeology, 
or  to  the  latest  chemical  theories.  For  such  work-a-day 
French,  a  month  of  strenuous  application  is  abundant. 

Still  less  serious  is  the  question  of  the  traveler’s  need. 
Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  high-school  graduates  remain  at 
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home.  For  the  actual  crises  of  the  foreign  railroad,  hotel, 
and  street,  a  sufficient  vocabulary  can  be  acquired  by  mere 
cramming  within  a  week,  or  can  even  be  plainly  written  on  the 
back  of  a  carte  de  visite  for  ready  reference. 

The  sustained  scholastic  study  of  each  new  language  should 
be  illuminated  by  comparison  with  those  already  known.  The 
essential  identity  of  structure  and  vocabulary,  within  the  lin¬ 
guistic  family,  should  be  constantly  pointed  out.  A  large 
comprehension  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  each  speech,  as  the 
vehicle  of  a  national  literature  and  the  expression  of  a 
national  character,  is  the  final  object  sought.  Even  a  fair 
colloquial  mastery  is  rather  an  incident,  or  a  helpful  means 
to  the  more  scholarly  and  philosophic  ends. 

As  for  “  a  perfect  accent,”  that  is  the  vainest  of  unattain¬ 
able  chimeras.  Carl  Schurz,  the  most  eloquent  of  Americans 
in  both  languages,  after  fifty-five  years  spent  in  America,  could 
not  say  “  good-morning  ”  without  betraying  his  German  birth. 
The  burr  of  the  Scotchman,  the  twang  of  Cape  Cod,  is  pro¬ 
verbial.  In  moderation,  it  is  no  more  deplorable  than  the 
irregularities  of  handwriting  that  differentiate  from  Spen¬ 
cerian  symmetry.  The  mintmarks  of  race,  of  locality,  of  indi¬ 
viduality  are  not  to  be  erased.  No  one  old  enough  to  read 
these  lines  will  ever  acquire  “  Parisian  ”  French;  nor  Oxford 
English,  either.  It  is  no  more  to  be  desired  than  naturaliza¬ 
tion  as  a  British  subject.  As  at  many  other  points,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  threatens  to  range  too  wide,  and  turn  into  an  ethical 
diatribe.  Shame  on  the  man  who  is  ashamed  of  his  birth¬ 
marks  ! 

The  reasons  for  setting  Italian  before  French  may  seem, 
at  first,  as  ragged  and  ill-assorted  as  Falstaff’s  recruits.  Even 
the  order  of  their  succession  here  will  hardly  be  severely  logi¬ 
cal.  At  least,  they  touch  on  topics  of  large  interest. 

Imprimis,  then,  that  Romagno-Tuscan  speech,  first  fully 
ennobled  by  Dante,  which  is  the  vehicle  of  nearly  all  Italian 
literature  since,  and  is  taught  in  every  common  school  of  the 
peninsula  and  of  Sicily,  is  remarkably  close  akin  to  the  real 
colloquial  Latin,  spoken  in  Latium  from  Plautus’  day  to 
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Petronius’,  as  distinguished  from  the  inflated  rhetoric  and 
periodic  style  of  Ciceronian  full-dress,  which  was  no  man’s 
vernacular.  There  are  no  miracles  of  changeless  survival  or 
revival.  Two  decades  ago  the  present  writer  uttered  a  pro¬ 
test  against  the  notion  that  “  Attic  Greek  ”  of  1885  a.d.  and 
of  400  B.c.  could  be  in  any  sense  identical.  And  yet,  one 
often  wonders  if  the  dark-eyed  daughters  of  the  present 
Trastevere  would  have  such  serious  difliculty  in  understand¬ 
ing  Julia  and  Tulliola  rcdivivcc — especially  if  the  elder  maids 
would  chat  simply  of 

“Some  natural  sorrow,  loss  or  pain, 

That  has  been  and  may  be  again,” 

not  of 

“Old  unhappy  far  off  things, 

And  battles  long  ago,” 

as  their  stately  sires  too  often  did. 

Almost  all  the  “  recessive'’  accents  in  Italian,  the  delicate 
choice  between  “  close  ”  or  “  open  ”  c  and  0,  the  curious  two¬ 
fold  stem  of  the  preterites,  nearly  everything  which  a  mere 
Ollendorff  pillories  as  ‘‘  irregular,”  can  be  illuminated  and 
made  interesting  by  proper  comparison  with  the  Latin  equiva¬ 
lents.  Italian  should  be  first  approached,  by  any  trained  stu¬ 
dent,  as  a  late  dialectic  form  of  Latin. 

Then  again, — thanks,  above  all,  to  that  first  great  poet, 
perhaps  the  greatest  master  of  style  who  ever  spoke  and  wrote, 
— Italian,  with  all  its  softened  grace,  has  never  lost  a  certain 
elemental  directness.  It  is  close  to  nature.  If  any  “  master 
of  them  that  know  ”  hesitates  to  support  this  claim,  let  him 
revive  his  love  and  confidence  by  dreaming  an  hour  over  the 
Canti  Popolari  Toscani,  in  any  such  collection  as  Giuseppe 
Tigri’s.  Here  a  hundred  nameless  folk,  poets  and  impro- 
visatori,  pour  out  their  effortless  rispctti  and  stoniclli  with  a 
birdlike  melody  restful  to  ear  and  heart.  The  homelier  and 
deeper-rooted  rustic  wisdom  of  Giusti’s  Proverbi  Toscani 
should  stand  beside  the  other  volume. 

There  is  no  intention  to  assail,  here  or  elsewhere,  either 
French — a  casual  acquaintance;  or  Spanish — an  honored,  un¬ 
familiar  neighbor.  But  surely,  both  are,  by  comparison,  in 
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general  structural  character  and  also  in  idiom,  courtly,  arti¬ 
ficial,  elaborate.  They  appeal  far  less  easily  and  directly  to 
the  forthright  soul  of  early  youth  than  does  the  natural  sim¬ 
plicity  of,  e.  g.,  Edmondo  de  Amicis’  Cuore  (usually  called. 
Heart  of  a  hoy,  in  English  dress),  or  of  the  immortal  Protnessi 
sposi. 

The  third  claim  is  for  musical  and  rhythmic  quality.  That 
Parisian  French  is  not  a  first  choice  for  passionate  lyric  or 
love-song,  especially,  countrymen  even  of  Villon  and  Beranger, 
de  Musset  and  Hugo,  might  be  found  to  concede.  Not  rarely 
is  the  sole  libretto  of  a  Teutonic  or  Gallic  opera  printed  and 
sung  in  the  language  of  si.  It  is  not  a  mere  chance  that  the 
technical  directions  in  every  musical  score  are  Italian  words, 
and  that  most  of  them  have  past  unchanged  into  the  familiar 
vocabulary  of  nearly  every  people  in  Western  Europe.  The 
enjoyment  and  creation  of  music,  as  of  the  other  fine  arts,  long 
atrophied  in  the  iron  grip  of  Puritanism,  or,  later  still,  ground 
underfoot  in  the  absorbing  race  for  the  dollar,  is  here  and 
now  each  year  coming  more  and  more  to  its  own.  Every 
serious  lover,  certainly  every  profest  devotee,  of  harmony 
and  melody  will  always  find  Italian  indispensable. 

The  fourth  claim  is  more  likely  to  meet  with  resentful  ques¬ 
tioning.  Curiously  enough,  nearly  every  critic  in  Southern 
Europe  is  inclined — being  perhaps  freer  from  unconscious  bias 
in  his  attitude  toward  a  mother-  than  toward  a  sister-speech — 
to  enthrone  not  Alighieri,  but  Alighieri’s  ghostly  guide  in  the 
seat  of  world-wide  poetic  supremacy.  Dante’s  own  words  are 
modest,  yet  full  of  conscious  pride.  As  to  his  unique  rever¬ 
ence  for  Virgil,  it  must  be  remembered  that  he  knew  prac¬ 
tically  nothing  of  Homer,  and  could  forget  even  to  name  so 
congenial  a  spirit  as  the  brooding,  fiery,  religious  Aischylos. 
The  essayist  has  already  made  frank  confession  elsewhere, 
that  Virgil  is  to  him  an  overrated  poet,  essentially  elegiac,  an 
exquisite  plaintive  voice  in  the  minor  key,  a  master  of  transla¬ 
tion  and  adaptation,  who  sank  under  the  unwelcome  burden 
of  a  race-epic.  This  very  position  of  his  as  the  court  poet  of 
Augustus  and  eulogist  of  /Eneas  probably  aided  essentially 
in  giving  him  the  high  place  which  he  holds  in  Dante’s  scheme. 
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Possibly  it  is  Dante’s  own  praise  that  still  maintains  the 
Mantuan  above  the  Florentine  in  the  general  esteem  of  living 
Latins. 

At  any  rate,  by  creative  imagination,  by  dazzling  pictorial 
vividness,  by  austere  purity  of  lofty  utterance,  even  in  the  re¬ 
sistless  dagger-thrust  of  his  single  phrase,  Dante  seems  not 
merely  the  supreme  artist  of  the  long  centuries  between  the 
greatest  Greeks  and  the  one  companionless  Elizabethan,  but 
on  the  whole  of  more  value,  as  a  master  and  model  of  style, 
than  any  other  poet  whatsoever. 

It  is  conceded  at  once  that  the  Inferno  is  to  be  read  by  school 
children  only  in  careful  selections.  But  most  of  the  Pnrgatorio, 
much  of  the  Paradiso,  and  certainly  many  portions  of  the 
Vita  niwva,  are  the  proper  birthright  of  youth.  Or,  if  this 
be  too  sweeping  a  claim,  then  an  introduction  to  the  language 
of  Manzoni  and  Carducci,  even  of  Petrarca’s 

“Chiare,  fresclie,  e  dolci  acque,” 

need  not  lead  by  too  straight  a  path  to  Farinata’s  fiery  tomb, 
or  thru  Pier  delle  Vigne’s  haunted  wood :  haunted  tho  it  is,  like 
most  of  the  companion-scenes,  by  undoubted  Virgilian  echoes. 
However  many  such  exceptions  in  detail,  the  first  of  educa¬ 
tional  maxims  is  still  fearlessly  flaunted  against  every  chal¬ 
lenger  : 

The  Best  is  Never  too  Good  for  the  Beginner 

Above  and  beyond  all  other  reasons,  then,  the  austere  lan¬ 
guage,  the  winged  thought,  the  style,  of  Dante,  whose  every 
shaft  bites  deep  into  the  target’s  gold,  is  more  truly  indis¬ 
pensable  to  every  young  dreamer  of  the  dream,  to  every  possi¬ 
ble  future  bender  of  the  bow,  than  any  other  non-English 
poet.  Tho  we  educate  the  commonplace,  we  hope  always  for 
eagle-eyed  genius. 

From  this  aerial  venture  the  anticlimax  must  be  swift.  Be 
it  complete.  Italian  is  in  a  fashion  the  vernacular  of  myriads 
of  humble  workers  among  us :  and  the  floodgates  are  not  yet 
even  fully  opened.  This  mass  is,  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
in  need  of  Americanizing  influences.  In  the  “  Black  Fland  ” 
and  “  Mafia  ”  we  know,  or  fancy  we  know,  a  few  at  their 
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worst.  The  rest  are  better  than  we  generally  think  them. 
Their  gravest  failings  are  largely  those  of  undeveloped  child¬ 
ishness. 

The  first  need  here  as  elsewhere  is  intelligent  sympathy 
based  on  closer  knowledge.  These  herded  men  and  rather 
secluded  women,  both  usually  illiterate,  are  slow  to  learn  our 
speech  or  understand  our  ways.  New  York  schoolhouses  were 
mobbed  last  year  by  Italian  mothers  who  believed  that  vac¬ 
cination  was  an  atrocious  form  of  murder.  The  mountain 
does  not  come  to  Mahomet.  Their  language  is  one  bridge 
over  the  gulf. 

These  conditions,  already  familiar  in  ]\Ianhattan  and  Brook¬ 
lyn,  are  doubtless  repeated,  or  likely  to  be  repeated,  in  num¬ 
berless  American  cities,  towns,  or  even  villages.  In  five  years 
there  has  not  come  into  the  essayist’s  day  an  occasion  when 
Romaic  Greek,  French,  or  German  was  actually  required: 
needed  in  hot  haste,  like  the  proverbial  Texan’s  gun.  But 
a  hundred  times,  at  least,  have  a  few  Italian  words  been  most 
helpful,  despite  the  fact  that  no  swarthy  son  of  Sicily  or  Apulia 
expects  even  one  from  us.  The  occasions  have  been  diverse, 
from  our  artist-colleague’s  picturesque  but  helpless  models  to 
the  rough  laboring  gangs  astray  on  the  “  rapid  transit  ”  lines. 
With  the  Italian  barber  or  cobbler  conversation  is  often  less 
limited.  Occasionally  an  intelligent  patriot,  a  social  philoso¬ 
pher,  even  a  scholar,  is  found  engaged  in  such  modest  service. 
So  a  real  acquaintance  takes  root.  Real  acquaintance  with 
real  Americans  is  the  only  true  method  of  naturalization. 

Again,  to  double  back  once  more,  the  worthy  ideal  of  travel 
is  not  the  hasty  globe-trotting  rush  along  the  most  trodden 
ways.  A  far  more  profitable  use  of  a  full  year,  or  a  longer 
period,  for  a  family  or  an  individual,  is  a  relatively  settled 
sojourn  in  a  sufficiently  alien  land.  Despite  a  longing  glance 
at  such  a  transalpine  paradise  as  Weimar  or  Bonn,  Stuttgart 
or  Nuremberg,  the  present  writer,  if  permitted  to  migrate  in 
such  fashion,  would  settle  his  family  in  some  minor  Tuscan 
city,  like  Siena,  or  mayhap  little  San  Gemignano,  planning  to 
spend  possibly  a  third  of  the  year  in  excursions  that  might 
range  from  Como  to  Syracuse.  Of  all  human  languages  he 
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would  wish  young  children  to  hear  and  imitate  naturally,  in 
conversation,  play,  and  song, 

“La  lingua  Toscana  nella  bocca  Romana.” 

One  may  even  dream  of  a  historic  rather  than  an  artificial 
and  rootless  international  speech. 

Possibly  it  may  seem  disloyal  not  to  have  given  Greece  the 
preference.  But  in  Italy  the  treasures  of  the  Renaissance  are 
also  piled  high  over  the  abundant  records  of  classicism.  Even 
Greek  pottery,  and  sculpture,  can  be  exhaustively  studied  in 
Rome  and  Naples;  and  Athens  is  after  all  within  the  ex¬ 
cursionist’s  easy  reach  from  either  Italian  city.  The  collo¬ 
quial  Romaic  of  living  Hellas  is  neither  a  miraculous  survival 
of  classical  Greek  nor  yet  of  first-rate  importance  for  its  own 
philological,  melodic,  or  literary  quality.  It  is  in  neither 
respect  a  serious  rival  of  Italian. 

Since,  however,  the  Greek  professor’s  voice  has  become  un¬ 
mistakable,  be  it  added ;  the  Hellenist’s  chief  and  absorbing 
interest,  for  decades  or  even  for  generations  to  come,  is  about 
to  be  transferred  from  Delos  and  Delphi,  Cnossos  and 
Olympia,  to  Herculaneum.  It  is  confidently  expected  that  our 
total  treasure  of  Greek  bronzes,  marbles,  possibly  even  manu¬ 
scripts,  will  be  actually  multiplied  from  this  one  source.  If 
a  tithe  of  Dr.  W'aldstein's  dreams  be  verified,  the  whole 
history  of  the  Grceco-Roman  past  is  to  be  retold  in  our 
days. 

The  Italian  nation,  with  jealous  but  not  ignoble  selfishness, 
will  hold,  perhaps  even  be  first  to  interpret,  all  this  treasure- 
trove.  To  the  classical  scholar  in  particular,  therefore,  the 
Italian  land,  nation,  speech  is  presently  to  have  redoubled  im¬ 
portance.  Possibly  this  prospect  has  overshadowed  and 
guided  the  essayist  to  his  firm  conclusion :  that  Italian  is,  here 
and  now,  altogether  more  suitable,  more  practicable,  more 
illuminating  than  French,  as  the  first  stage  toward  the  serious 
scholastic  mastery  of  Romance  languages  and  literatures.  It 
should  be  widely  if  not  generally  taught  in  secondary  schools, 
and  certainly  should  be  pushed  vigorously  to  the  front  in  every 
college. 
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An  obvious  tho  minor  objection  might  be :  where  are  the 
teachers?  It  is  true,  to  our  shame,  that  we  are  almost  as  bad 
linguists  as  our  English  cousins.  Italian,  or  intimate  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Dante  either,  is  a  scandalously  rare  accomplish¬ 
ment,  even  among  liberally  educated  and  wide-traveled  Hes¬ 
perian  folk.  But  all  this  can  be  mended :  and  meanwhile, 
cultured  Italians  are  not  wholly  unavailable. 

It  will  not  be  added  that  their  language  is  “  easy.”  jMastery 
is  never  easy.  Absolute  mastery  of  a  great  culture-speech  is 
literally  unattainable.  There  are  whole  pages  of  the  great 
dictionaries  from  which  the  eldest,  or,  let  us  say,  the  youngest 
Harvard  graduate  could  not  define  or  use  a  single  word 
{Century,  Vol.  I,  p.  184,  may  serve  as  an  example).  No  man 
in  the  world  is  perfectly  prepared  to  interpret  the  Commedia. 
Perfection  is  “  a  plant  of  paradise,  and  the  seed  has  seldom 
flourished  outside  the  walls.” 

But  Italian  is,  at  least,  approachable.  In  particular,  it  has 
not  a  single  sound — like  the  French  nasals,  German  gutturals, 
and  the  two  English  tJis,  surd  and  sonant, — which  is  difficult 
or  unfamiliar  to  other  races.  The  syntax  is  simple  and  direct. 
There  is  hardly  any  declension,  and  the  verb  has  no  great 
terrors  for  the  Latinist.  The  vocabulary  is  so  close  akin  to 
the  Latin  element  in  English  that  most  polysyllables  proffer 
their  meaning  at  first  sight. 

To  our  spelling  reformers,  in  particular,  the  phonetic  quality 
of  Italian  should  be  almost  a  sufficient  charm  in  itself.  A 
single  diacritical  mark,  say,  a  dot,  would  suffice  to  distin¬ 
guish  perfectly  the  “  open  ”  e  and  0,  as  well  as  the  sonant  s 
and  x:.  The  only  remaining  need  would  then  be  the  indication 
of  the  relatively  rare  recessive  accents  on  the  antepenult  or  the 
previous  syllable.  If  that  were  supplied,  the  twenty-one 
familiar  letters  would  suffice  to  indicate  the  sound  of  every 
Italian  word,  as  precisely  as  the  average  alien  ear  could 
detect  it. 

Be  it  reasserted,  no  adult  will  ever  learn  to  speak  a  foreign 
language  “  like. a  native.”  The  cadences  of  a  language  sung 
or  intoned,  as  in  Italian,  rather  than  spoken,  can  be  closely 
approached,  even,  only  by  men  and  women  with  trained  musi- 
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cal  voices,  and  only  thru  year-long  imitation  of.  educated 
natives. 

But  this  will-o’-the-wisp  of  Parisian,  Florentine  or  Berli¬ 
ner  “  accent,”  ever  pursued  and  never  attained,  has  absolutely 
no  rational  relation  to  the  scholarly  enjoyment  of  the  language 
and  literature  of  the  kindred  Aryan  civilizations.  Modern 
Italy  is  the  richest  museum,  of  inherited  art-treasures  and 
natural  beauty  combined,  in  all  the  world.  Dante  is  the 
loftiest  of  poets.  The  language  of  Italy  and  of  Dante  should 
be  accounted  indispensable  by  every  man  or  woman  who  sin¬ 
cerely  aims  at  the  completest  self-culture,  at  the  fullest  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  music,  of  poetry,  of  beauty,  of  life. 

William  Cranston  Lawton 

Adelphi  College 
Brooklyn 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  1906 

Compiled  by  James  Ingersoll  Wyer,  Jr.,  New  York  State  Library,  and 
Mary  G.  Brown,  New  York  State  Library  School. 

INTRODUCTION 

This  bibliography  is  the  eighth  similar  annual  summary  of  educational 
Literature.  /The  first  seven  numbers  are  to  be  found  in  the  Educational 
Review  for  April,  1900;  April,  1901;  June,  1902,  1903,  1904,  1905,  and 
September-October,  1906. 

The  scope  of  the  list  and  the  scheme  of  classification  are  the  same  as  in 
the  earlier  numbers,  and  the  usual  detailed  outline  of  each  is  omitted  as 
they  may  be  found  in  any  of  the  first  seven  numbers. 

According  to  custom,  the  compilers  submit  the  following  seventeen 
titles  as  fairly  representing  the  cream  of  the  year’s  literature — books  that 
should  be  i^und  in  every  educational  library  (and  probably  in  most  public 
libraries  a.  well)  and  that  should  be  read  by,  or  accurately  known  to,  all 
serious  students  of  education  or  to  those  particularly  interested  in  the 
special  topics  treated. 

There  are  in  this  list  several  books  which  represent  many  years  of 
experience,  thought,  or  collection  of  material  and  a  few  which  will  at  once 
rank  as  perhaps  the  best  or  the  only  important  discussion  in  English  of 
the  subjects  treated.  Few  of  these  are  so  distinctly  special  in  character 
as  to  make  them  without  interest  to  the  intelligent  general  reader  and  none 
of  them  will  be  without  usefulness  in  public  as  well  as  in  strictly  educa¬ 
tional  libraries. 

The  list  follows  and  full  title,  publisher,  price  and  descriptive  notes  will 
be  found,  thru  the  index,  where  each  book  is  entered  in  the  bibliography 
under  its  proper  subject. 

1  Horne — Psychological  principles  of  education. 

2  O’Shea — Dynamic  factors  in  education. 


3  Hamilton — The  recitation. 

4  McMurry — Course  of  study  in  the  eight  grades. 

5  Thorndike — Principles  of  teaching. 


6  Sargent — Physical  education. 

7  Rouillion — Economics  of  manual  training. 
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8  Bates — Talks  on  teaching  English. 

9  Colby — Literature  and  life  in  school. 

10  Cook — The  higher  study  of  English. 

11  Lamont — English  composition. 

12  Gilbert — The  school  and  its  life. 

13  Kern — Among  country  schools. 

14  Gilman — The  launching  of  a  university. 

15  Hyde — The  college  man  and  the  college  woman. 

16  Paulsen — German  universities. 

17  Thwing — History  of  higher  education  in  America. 

The  titles  are  grouped  by  subjects.  The  first  two  deal  with  fundamental 
psychological  principles  of  education  considered  as  a  science.  Numbers 
3.  4.  and  5,  proceeding  from  psychology,  set  forth  methods  and  sugges¬ 
tion  for  daily  school-room  practise.  The  third  group  embraces  titles 
relating  to  method  in  single  subjects.  Mr,  Sargent’s  book  (No.  6)  fur¬ 
nishes  a  better  statement  of  the  scope  and  purpose  of  physical  education 
than  we.  have  yet  had.  No.  7  offers  clear,  practical  figures  and  descrip¬ 
tions  as  to  the  cost  of  installing  manual  training  work  and  apparatus  in 
elementary  and  high  schools.  Numbers  8,  9,  10,  and  ii  all  treat  of  teach¬ 
ing  English,  and  while  no  one  of  them  is  a  book  of  special  power  the  point 
of  view  is  a  wholesome  corrective  to  the  desiccated-analytic  method  of 
studying  and  teaching  literature,  which  is  in  too  much  vogue. 

Numbers  12  and  13  have  to  do  with  school  supervision  and  administra¬ 
tion  ;  the  former  of  town  and  city  schools,  the  latter  of  rural  schools. 
Each  is  written  by  an  experienced  and  successful  administrator. 

The  last  group  of  4  titles  treats  of  higher  education.  Dr,  Gilman’s  book 
is  a  series  of  chapters  recounting  his  personal  relations  to  the  history  of 
several  important  American  universities.  President  Hyde  presents  whole¬ 
some  counsel  in  attractive  and  telling  style.  Number  16,  strictly  a  new 
edition,  is  so  enlarged  as  to  be  really  a  new  book  and  is  our  chief  authority. 
President  Thwing  has  prepared  the  most  ambitious  history  of  our  higher 
education  yet  printed,  from  a  wealth  of  material  collected  during  twenty- 
five  years  of  college  work. 

The  abbreviations  used  are  ordinary  ones  easily  comprehended.  Volume 
and  page  are  separated  by  the  colon.  Thus  6 :  386-407  means  Vol.  6.  pages 
386  to  407.  The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  is  nowhere 
entered  as  a  whole,  but  each  important  article  appears  under  its  appro¬ 
priate  subject.  No  date  beyond  the  month  is  given  in  the  references,  as 
1906  is  always  understood. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  EDUCATION,  1906 

370  EDUCATION— THEORY,  PHILOSOPHY 

5  Chancellor,  W.  E.  Educational  outlook.  (Jour,  of  ped.  Mar. 

18 :  209-20.) 

“Formal  education  should  be  compulsory  thru  the  period  of  largest  edu¬ 
cability,  from  eleven  to  twenty  years  of  age. 
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1.  Every  civilization  hitherto  has  broken  down  from  want  of  a  sufficiency  of 
persons  able  to  sustain  and  improve  it. 

2.  In  every  preceding  civilization,  one  factor  of  permanence  has  been  miss¬ 
ing;  this  factor  is  universal  education. 

3.  The  typical  period  of  educability  in  man  is  early  adolescence. 

4.  By  educating  all  adolescents,  American  civilization  may  be  made  continu¬ 
ously  progressive.” 

8  Horne,  H.  H.  The  psychological  principles  of  education;  a  study  in 
the  science  of  education.  435  p.  D.  ^Macmillan,  $1.75. 

In  a  clear,  simple,  readable  style  is  presented  much  excellent  material  and 
many  good,  tho  not  new,  suggestions  for  practical  teaching.  The  chapter 
headings  are  Intellectual,  Emotional,  Moral,  and  Religious  education. 
The  last  2  parts  are  perhaps  the  most  important,  tho  the  writer’s  thesis 
is  contained  in  the  earlier  chapters,  and  his  effort  has  been  to  lay  another 
stone  in  the  distinctly  psychologic  base  upon  which  the  educational  super¬ 
structure  is  by  many  held  to  rest.  It  is  much  easier  reading  than  many 
books  of  this  kind,  and  should  be  informing  and  inspiring  to  teachers. 

10  MacVannel,  J.  A.  College  course  in  the  principles  of  education. 
(School  rev.  Feb.  14:69-122.) 

Reprinted  separately  by  the  University  of  Chicago  press.  A  tentative  out¬ 
line  that  “aims  to  present  a  method  for  the  organization  of  educational 
ideas,  rather  than  to  increase  the  store  of  information  concerning  them,” 
with  discussion  and  criticisms  by  F.  E.  Bolton,  H.  H.  Horne,  J.  A. 
Bergstrom. 

13  O’Connell,  C.  J.  Christian  education.  192  p.  S.  Benziger,  60c. 

Hortatory  chapters  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  on  Domestic  education; 
Education  and  the  republic;  The  teacher;  The  pupil;  The  school;  School 
incentives. 

14  Osborn,  H.  F.  The  seven  factors  of  education.  (Educ.  rev.  June. 

32:  56-82.) 

“Truth,  beauty,  learning,  observation,  reason,  expression,  and  production, 
in  their  most  comprehensive  forms,  are  the  seven  forces  of  progress.” 

15  O’Shea,  M.  V.  Dynamic  factors  in  education.  320  p.  D.  Mac¬ 

millan,  $1.50. 

By  dynamic  factors  the  author  means  the  muscles  and  controlling  nerve 
centers;  the  motor  and  energic  factors  involved  in  educational  processes. 
Reviewers  seem  agreed  that  the  book  is  readable,  logical,  free  from  extreme 
and  untenable  psychological  opinions,  and  a  very  satisfactory  discussion  of 
what  is  now  known  as  to  the  relation  of  motor  activity  and  control  to 
education. 

17  Sadler,  M.  E.  The  school  in  some  of  its  relations  to  social  organiza¬ 
tion  and  to  national  life.  (In  Sociological  society.  Sociological 
papers  v.  2.  p.  121-39.) 

A  statement  of  the  principles  and  conditions  which  should  govern  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  conduct  of  a  national  system  of  education,  especially  those 
which  will  relate  it  to  social  needs  and  structure.  The  complex  British 
educational  problem  is  the  chief  text  of  both  the  paper  and  the  discus¬ 
sion.  Prof.  Sadler’s  plea  for  Nationalism  in  education,  as  opposed  to 
Individualism,  is  opposed  by  Earl  Barnes,  in  a  spirited  discussion. 

—  19  Seeley,  Levi.  Elementary  pedagogy.  337  p.  D.  Hinds  and  Noble, 
$1.25. 

Elementary  text-book  designed  for  normal  school  students.  Adapted  to 
meet  the  needs  of  candidates  for  certificates  in  pedagogy  required  by 
examining  boards  and  school  superintendents. 
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21  Woodward,  C.  M.  The  science  of  education.  (Science,  Dec.  24: 

833-45-) 

Address  before  the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  science. 
New  York,  Dec.  1906. 

The  necessity  of  scientific  guidance  in  formulating  the  main  principles  of 
education  has  led  the  writer  to  propose  the  organization  of  a  section  for 
this  study  in  the  American  association  for  the  advancement  of  science. 

370.1  Psychology  and  Education. 

22  Davidson,  John.  A  new  interpretation  of  Herbart’s  psychology  and 

educational  theory  through  the  philosophy  of  Leibniz.  191  p.  O. 

Blackwood,  5^. 

This  book  aims  particularly  to  show  that  Herbart’s  psychological  standpoint 
is  the  only  intelligible  and  workable  one  for  the  practical  teacher.  An 
Edinburgh  University  doctor’s  dissertation. 

23  Hall,  G.  S.  Youth,  its  education,  regimen  and  hygiene.  379  p.  D. 

Appleton,  $1.50. 

The  practical  and  especially  the  pedagogical  conclusions  of  the  author’s 
Adolescence  have  been  selected  and  epitomized  in  the  original  text,  except 
where  minor  changes  and  additions  have  been  necessary  to  bring  the 
topics  to  date.  A  new  chapter  on  moral  and  religious  training  has  been 
added. 

24  Tanner,  A.  E.  Value  of  psychology  in  teaching.  (Jour,  of  ped. 

Sept.  18:24-30.) 

A  clear,  practical  statement  in  non-technical  language.  A  similar  paper  by 
J.  J.  Sharpe  with  the  same  title  is  in  No.  104  below. 

370.5  Periodicals 

Only  new  journals  are  included  in  this  Section.  A  list  of  the  educational 
periodicals  of  the  year  in  the  United  States  is  given  in  Vol.  I  of  each 
Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education.  It  is  arranged 
by  states  and  by  subjects,  but  is  unfortunately  not  as  full  or  as  accurate 
as  it  should  be.  The  current  British  journals  are  listed  and  fully  described 
in  each  volume  of  the  Schoolmasters’  yearbook. 

See  also  nos.  264  and  302. 

25  The  Educational  bi-monthly;  published  by  the  Chicago  Normal 

School.  Edited  by  Ella  Flagg  Young. 

First  number  issued  in  Oct.  1906.  Prints  specific  articles  on  a  wide  range 
of  topics  in  educational  theory  and  methodology,  and  especially  dealing 
with  conditions  in  Chicago.  No  price  is  given. 

26  Educational  work;  edited  by  W.  H.  Holmes,  Jr.  Educ.  work  pub. 

CO.,  Worcester,  Hass.,  $1.50. 

First  number  issued  in  Jan.  1906.  The  journal  of  the  “Batavia  system”  of 
combining  class  with  individual  work.  This  journal  concerns  itself  spe¬ 
cially  with  individual  work,  however  and  wherever  notably  done. 


370.6  Associations  and  societies 

A  list  with  officers  and  brief  sketch  of  British  educational  societies  is  found 
in  the  Schoolmasters’  yearbook  for  each  year.  The  National  Educational 
Association  in  the  United  States  has  held  no  general  meeting  during 
1906,  so  the  usual  volume  of  proceedings  has  not  appeared. 
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27  American  institute  of  instruction.  Seventy-sixth  annual  meeting, 

New  Haven,  Conn.  441  p.  D.  Bost.,  Amer.  institute  of  instruction. 
No  price. 

For  the  first  time  in  several  years  this  volume  prints  in  full  papers  and 
addresses  delivered  at  general  and  department  sessions.  Value  and  in¬ 
terest  of  subject  matter  and  eminence  of  speakers  make  this  the  most 
notable  volume  of  proceedings  issued  by  any  educational  association  dur¬ 
ing  1906.  The  departments  holding  sessions  are  School  administration; 
Rural  education;  Public  school  finance;  Athletics;  Peace  instruction; 
Home  and  school;  Civic  and  moral  training;  Normal  training;  School  and 
library,  and  Secondary  education. 

28  Association  of  American  universities.  Journal  of  proceedings  and 

addresses  of  the  seventh  annual  conference  held  in  San  Francisco, 
Berkeley  and  Palo  Alto,  Cal.,  Mar.  14-17,  1906.  75  p.  O.  Assoc. 
No  price. 

29  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  middle 

states  and  Maryland.  Proceedings  of  the  nineteenth  annual  con¬ 
vention  held  at  St.  John’s  College,  Annapolis,  Md.,  Dec.  1-2,  1905. 
135  P-  O.  Assoc.  No  price. 

30  Association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools  of  the  southern 

states.  Proceedings  of  the  twelfth  annual  meeting,  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  Nov.  i-2,  1906.  85  p.  O.  J.  H.  Kirkland,  Sec.,  Vanderbilt 
Univ.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

31  Catholic  educational  association.  Report  of  the  proceedings  and 

addresses  of  the  third  annual  meeting,  Cleveland,  O.,  July  9,  10,  ii, 
and  12,  1906.  294  p.  O.  Rev.  F.  W.  Howard,  Sec’y.,  1651  E.  Main 
St.,  Columbus,  O.  No  price. 

Includes:  Association  of  Catholic  colleges  and  Universities  of  the  United 
States.  Proceedings  of  the  eighth  annual  meeting. 

Conference  of  representatives  of  Catholic  parish  schools.  Proceedings  of  the 
fifth  annual  meeting. 

Educational  conference  of  seminary  faculties.  Proceedings  of  the  fifth 
meeting. 

The  meeting  is  described  in  Catholic  university  bulletin,  Oct.  1906,  p. 
SSo-SS- 

32  Conference  for  education  in  the  south.  Proceedings  of  the  ninth 

annual  conference,  Lexington,  Ky.,  May  2-4,  1906.  190  p.  O.  S.  C. 
Mitchell,  Richmond  college,  Richmond,  Va.  No  price. 

33  Dutton,  S.  T.  International  conferences  of  education  and  the  Bern 

conference.  (Educ.  rev.  Mar.  31:306-14.) 

34  Michigan  schoolmasters’  club.  Proceedings  at  the  forty-first  meet¬ 

ing  held  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mar.  29-31,  1906.  168  p.  Q.  Ann  Arbor. 
No  price. 

35  National  association  of  state  universities  in  the  U.  S.  Trans¬ 

actions  and  proceedings  of  the  tenth  annual  meeting,  Washington, 
D.  C,  Nov.  13-14,  1905.  166  p.  O.  G.  E.  Fellows,  Sec’y.,  Orono, 
Maine.  No  price. 
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36  National  educational  association.  Debate  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 

sentatives  on  the  bill  to  incorporate  the  National  education  associa¬ 
tion.  (Educ.  rev.  May.  31 :  513-33.) 

From  the  Congressional  record,  Apr.  2,  1906.  Concluded  in  Educ.  rev.. 
Sept.  32:207-8. 

37  National  society  for  the  scientific  study  of  education.  Fifth  year 

book.  2  pts;  O.  Univ.  of  Chic,  press,  $1.28. 

Pt.  I. — On  the  teaching  of  English  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
Pt.  2. — The  certification  of  teachers. 

38  National  union  of  teachers.  Report  for  1906  and  list  of  members 

for  the  year  1905.  418  p.  O.  Union  of  teachers,  ij. 

A  handbook  giving  statistics  and  regulations  about  the  N.  U.  T.,  list  of 
associations  in  the  Union,  names  and  addresses  of  members  and  much 
general  information  relating  to  English  teachers.  Paper  and  presswork 
poor. 

39  N.  Y.  (state) — Associated  academic  principals.  Proceedings  of  the 

twenty-first  annual  conference,  ,  .  .  1904.  132  p.  O.  Alb.  Educ. 

dep’t.  No  price.  (N.  Y.  (state) — Education  dep’t. — Secondary 
education.  Bulletin  33.) 

The  important  papers  are  entered  separately  in  this  bibliography. 

40  N.  Y.  (state) — Education  department.  Forty-third  university  con¬ 

vocation.  127  p.  O.  Alb.  No  price.  Bulletin  3.) 

The  important  papers  are  entered  separately  in  this  bibliography. 

41  North  central  association  of  colleges  and  secondary  schools. 

Proceedings  of  the  eleventh  annual  meeting.  181  p.  O.  J.  E. 
Armstrong,  Englewood  high  school,  Chicago,  25c. 

42  Schoolmasters’  association  of  New  York  and  vicinity.  Thirteenth 

annual  report,  1905-06.  127  p.  O.  No  place. 

May  be  obtained  by  applying  to  Charles  S.  Hartwell,  secretary,  473  Madi¬ 
son  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

370.7  Normal  schools;  The  study  of  education 

43  Compayr6,  Gabriel.  Reform  of  elementary  normal  schools  in  France. 

(Educ.  rev.  Nov.  32:357-70.) 

Outlines  the  recent  reorganization,  with  the  introduction  of  more  prac¬ 
tical  work. 

44  Roark,  R.  N.  Some  phases  of  the  internal  organization  of  state  nor¬ 

mal  schools.  (Ped.  sem.  June.  p.  221-29.) 

A  study,  based  on  an  analysis  of  the  catalogs  of  those  institutions,  to  de¬ 
termine  the  attitude  of  the  normal  schools  towards  the  work,  which  dif¬ 
ferentiates  them  from  other  schools. 

370.9  History  of  education,  General 

See  also  the  geographical  subdivisions  under  378  and  379.5  for  material 
which  is  current  chronicle  today,  but  will  be  history  tomorrow. 

46  Hodgson,  Geraldine.  Primitive  Christian  education.  287  p.  O. 
Scribner,  $1.50. 

Contents. — Preface.  Chronological  table — Greek  fathers — Latin  fathers. 

Introductory  evidence  of  the  New  T-'stament.  Educational  activity  in 
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the  early  centuries.  Schools  under  Roman  empire.  Catechetical  system 
of  primitive  Christians.  S.  Clement  of  Alexandria.  S.  Cyril  of  Jeru¬ 
salem.  Christian  attitude  to  Roman  learning  and  education.  S.  Jerome. 
The  Octavius  of  Felix  Minucius. 

The  book  is  meant  for  serious  students  of  educational  history.  Its  style  is 
clear. 

47  McCabe,  Joseph.  The  truth  about  secular  education,  its  history  and 

results.  96  p.  D.  Watts,  is. 

Upon  the  history  of  secular  education  since  the  Christian  era,  and  particu¬ 
larly  in  Japan,  the  author  bases  a  strenuous  argument  for  secular  educa¬ 
tion  anent  the  recent  English  situation. 

48  Woodward,  W.  H.  Studies  in  education  during  the  age  of  the 

Renaissance  1400-1600.  336  p.  D.  Cambridge  univ.  press,  4.?.  6p. 

Not  a  history  of  classical  scholarship,  but  rather  of  the  origin  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  idea  of  a  liberal  education  touching  on  many  of  our  so- 
called  modern  problems  and  theories.  Much  space  is  devoted  to  biography 
of  the  leaders  of  the  humanist  culture.  For  details  of  these  biographical 
sketches  see  section  370.92  below.  Contains  bibliography,  p.  327-32. 

370.9  History,  Alphabetically  by  countries 
Alaska 

49  Churchill,  F.  C.  Reports  on  the  condition  of  educational  and  social 

service  and  the  management  of  reindeer  service  in  the  district  of 
Alaska.  176  p.  O.  Government  printing  office.  (U.  S. — Senate, 
59th  cong.  1st  sess.  Doc.  483.) 

50  Stromstadt,  D.  M.  Culture  conditions  in  Alaska.  (Educ.  Sept. 

27:  18-24.) 

Australia 

51  Education  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  (In  U.  S. — Education, 

Comm’r  of.  Report  for  1904.  i:  11-20.) 

Brief  outline  of  the  systems  of  public  education  and  statistics,  from  current 
reports  of  New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
West  Australia.  Also  a  brief  survey  of  New  Zealand  education  in  1902-3. 

Canada 

52  Education  in  Canada.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report 

for  1904.  i:i-ii.) 

Brief  account  of  the  manner  of  supporting  schools;  detailed  statement  of 
salaries  paid  to  teachers;  and  statistics  of  illiteracy. 

53  Ontario — Education  department.  Documentary  history  of  education 

in  Upper  Canada,  1791-1876.  v.  ii,  1853-54;  v.  12,  1855-56;  v.  13, 
1856-58;  V.  14,  1858-60;  V.  15-16,  i860.  O.  Toronto. 

China 

54  Edmunds,  C.  K.  Content  of  Chinese  education.  (Pop.  sci.  mo.  Jan. 

68:  29-41.) 

Historical  account  of  the  type  that  was  abolished  by  the  edict  of  Sept.  2» 
1905. 
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55  - The  passing  of  China’s  ancient  system  of  literary  examinations. 

(Pop.  sci.  mo.  Feb.  68:99-118.) 

Great  Britain 

t)2  Watson,  Foster.  Notices  of  some  early  English  writers  on  educa- 
tion,  1578-1603.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report  for 
1904.  1 : 633-701.) 

Extracts,  with  notes,  from  the  writings  of  Stockwood,  Lyly,  Ocland,  Mulcas- 
ter,  and  others,  published  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Persia 

63  Albert,  F.  X.  E.  The  school  of  Nisibis.  Its  history  and  statutes. 

(In  Catholic  univ.  bulletin,  April.  12:160-81.) 

Philippines 

64  Freer,  W.  B.  The  Philippine  experiences  of  an  American  teacher. 

344  p.  D.  Scribner,  $1.50. 

Heretofore  the  printed  accounts  of  American  educational  work  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  have  chiefly  been  in  our  government  reports,  by  public  men  con¬ 
cerned  chiefly  with  administration,  or  by  chance  travelers,  writing  with-  ^ 

out  the  intimate  experience  needed.  This  book  has  a  fresh,  interesting 
style,  attractive  pictures,  and  its  author  has  given  us  a  sort  of  familiar 
diary  of  his  year  as  a  teacher.  He  indulges  in  no  theories  as  to  teaching 
native  races;  he  neither  commends  nor  criticizes  methods  or  men;  he  is 
no  philosopher;  he  merely  tells  the  story  of  what  he  saw  on  the  surface. 

65  U.  S. — Philippine  commission.  Fourth  annual  report  of  the  secre¬ 

tary  of  public  instruction  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905.  (In  •* 

the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  Philippine  commission,  part  4.  Gov¬ 
ernment  printing  office.  Wash.  p.  369-616.) 

May  be  obtained  thru  the  war  department. 

United  States 

See  also  Sections  378,  subhead  United  States;  379.15;  379.5.  Also  no.  347 
below. 

66  Burns,  J.  A.  History  of  Catholic  parochial  schools  in  the  U.  S.  (In  s 

Catholic  univ.  bulletin,  Oct.  12:434-52.) 

The  history  is  rarther  subordinated  to  discussion  of  the  aims  of  the  schools. 

67  Education  at  the  St.  Eouis  Exposition.  (In  U.  S. — Education, 

Comm’r  of.  Report  for  1904.  1:863-998;  2:1177-1275.) 

Monographs  descriptive  of  the  educational  exhibits,  compiled  and  edited  by 
G.  E.  Gay.  Public  schools  of  the  United  States,  i  :863-973.  Technical 
schools,  art  schools,  land  grant  colleges  and  agricultural  experiment  sta-  ^Ij 

tions,  1:975-98.  Universities  and  colleges  of  the  United  States,  2:1177-  ' 

1209.  School  systems  of  seven  foreign  countries:  Argentine  Republic, 

Belgium,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Germany,  Japan,  Sweden,  2:1211-75. 

68  Mayo,  A.  D.  Final  establishment  of  the  American  common  school 

system  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  1863-1900. 

(In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report  for  1904.  1:999-1090.) 
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69  Small,  W.  H.  The  New  England  grammar  school,  1700-1800. 

(School  rev.  Jan.  14:42-56.) 

Connecticut 

70  Ward,  "William.  Early  schools  of  Naugatuck,  Ct.,  from  1750-1830. 

Perry  press,  $1. 

Kentucky 

71  Hewlett,  W.  J.  Historical  tribute  to  St.  Thomas’  seminary  at  Poplar 

Neck  near  Bardstown,  Kentucky. 

A  memorial  and  history  of  the  oldest  Roman  Catholic  seminary  in  the 
West,  1811-69. 

Massachusetts 

72  Suzzallo,  Henry.  Rise  of  local  school  supervision  in  Massachusetts; 

the  school  committee.  1635-1827.  154  p.  O.  New  York,  Teachers 

College,  Columbia  university,  $i.  (Teachers  coll.  cont.  to  educ.  v. 

I,  no.  3.) 

Contents. — Control  of  the  town  meeting;  Delegation  of  power  to  the  se¬ 
lectmen;  The  minister  and  others  in  school  affairs;  Early  school  commit¬ 
tees,  1639-1725;  Development  of  the  committee  for  procuring  teachers, 
1700-1789;  Development  of  the  committee  for  school  inspection,  1700- 
1789;  School  committees  in  the  period  of  state  legislation,  1789-1827;  The 
powers  of  the  school  committees. 

Bibliography  of  works  consulted,  p.  150-54. 

370.92  Biography 

Who’s  who  in  America  is  the  best  current  directory  of  living  educators. 
Who’s  who  and  the  Schoolmasters’  yearbook  for  English  educators. 

73  Agricola,  Rudolph.  W.  H.  Woodward.  Studies  in  education  during 

the  age  of  the  Renaissance,  1400-1600.  p.  79-103. 

74  Alberti,  Leo  Battista.  Woodward,  W.  H.  Leo  Battista  Alberti  and 

la  cura  della  famiglia.  (In  Woodward,  Studies  in  education  during 

the  age  of  the  Renaissance,  1400-1600.  p.  48-64.) 

75  Coit,  Henry  Augustus.  Conover,  J.  P.  Memories  of  a  great  school¬ 

master  (Dr.  Henry  A.  Coit).  270  p.  D.  Houghton,  $1.50. 

An  appreciative  biography  of  the  rector  and  headmaster  of  St.  Paul’s  school. 
Concord,  N.  ,H.,  by  one  of  his  former  pupils. 

76  Cooley,  Edzvin  Gilbert.  Crissey,  Forrest.  The  making  of  an  Ameri¬ 

can  school-teacher.  75  p.  S.  C.  M.  Barnes  Co.,  50c. 

The  life-story  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Cooley,  head  of  the  Public  school  system  of 
Chicago.  First  published  serially  in  the  Saturday  evening  post.  Much 
of  it  is  trivial  and  fulsome,  but  there  are  interesting  chapters  on  his 
differences  with  the  School  board,  and  about  the  Chicago  teachers’  fed¬ 
eration. 

77  Cordier,  Mathurin.  Woodward,  W.  H,  Le  college  de  Guyenne. 

Mathurin  Cordier.  (In  Woodward,  Studies  in  education  during  the 

age  of  the  Renaissance,  1400-1600.  p.  138-66.) 
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78  Erasmus,  Dcsidcrius.  W.  H.  Woodward.  Studies  in  education  dur¬ 

ing  the  age  of  the  Renaissance,  1400-1600.  p.  105-126. 

79  Fitch,  Joshua.  Lilley,  A.  L.  Sir  Joshua  Fitch:  an  account  of  his 

life  and  work.  263  p.  O.  F.  Arnold,  7s.  6d. 

A  painstaking,  temperate  and  sympathetic  biography. 

80  Guarino  da  Verona.  W.  H.  Woodward.  Studies  in  education  dur¬ 

ing  the  age  of  the  Renaissance,  1400-1600.  p.  26-47. 

81  Leigh,  Augustus  Austen.  Leigh,  W.  A.  Augustus  Austen  Leigh, 

provost  of  King’s  college,  Cambridge;  a  record  of  college  reform. 
306  p.  O.  Smith,  Elder,  8j.  6d. 

An  account  of  the  work  of  provost  Leigh  in  transforming  King’s  from  a 
small  and  close  college  into  one  of  the  most  important  educational  forces 
in  Cambridge. 

82  Melanchthon,  Philipp.  Woodward,  W.  H.  Melanchthon,  preceptor 

of  Germany.  (In  Woodward,  Studies  in  education  during  the  age 
of  the  Renaissance,  1400-1600.  p.  211-43.) 

83  Palmicri,  Matteo.  W.  H.  Woodward.  Studies  in  education  during 

the  age  of  the  Renaissance,  1400-1600.  p.  65-78. 

84  Parker,  Francis  IVayland.  Giffin,  W.  M.  Autobiographical  sketch 

of  Francis  Wayland  Parker.  (In  Giffin:  School  days  in  the  fifties. 
Flanagan,  50c.  p.  107-37.) 

85  Vittorino  da  Feltrc.  McCormick,  P.  J.  Two  medieval  Catholic  edu¬ 

cators.  I.  Vittorino  da  Feltre.  (In  Catholic  univ.  bulletin,  Oct. 

12:453-84) 

Biographical  description  of  his  services,  which  placed  him  among  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  humanistic  movement. 

86  Vives,  Juan  Luis.  W.  H.  Woodward.  Studies  in  education  during 

the  age  of  the  Renaissance.  1400-1600.  p.  180-210. 

371  TEACHERS,  METHODS,  DISCIPLINE 
371. 1  Teachers 

'  87  Gilbert,  C.  B.  The  school  and  its  life.  259  p.  O.  Silver  Burdett, 
$1.25. 

Practical,  plain,  sensible  chapters  on  The  place,  freedom  and  development 
of  the  teacher;  Teachers’  meetings;  The  superintendent  and  the  teacher. 

88  Hyde,  W.  D.  The  personality  of  a  teacher.  (In  his  College  man 

and  the  college  woman.  Houghton,  $1.  p.  247-74.) 

A  plain,  practical  discussion  of  some  of  the  qualities  that  make  for  success 
or  failure  in  teaching,  and  something  of  the  philosophical  principles  on 
which  they  depend. 

89  Length  of  teachers’  service.  (In  U.  S.— Education,  Comm’r  of. 

Report  for  1904.  2:1277-1301.) 

Statistics  resulting  from  a  special  inquiry  into  the  conditions  existing  in 
398  cities  and  towns  of  8,000  inhabitants  and  over. 
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371.12  Training  of  teachers 

See  also  section  370.7,  normal  schools. 

go  Farrington,  F.  E.  The  public  primary  school  system  of  France,  with 
special  reference  to  the  training  of  teachers.  303  p.  O.  Teachers, 
coll.  Columbia  Univ.  $2.50.  (Teachers  coll.  cont.  to  educ.  no.  7.) 

Prepared  after  a  thoro  study  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  ten 
months’  study  of  the  schools  themselves  in  Paris.  The  work  traces  the 
educational  experience  of  the  child  from  the  beginning  of  the  school 
course  until  the  normal  school  turns  out  a  fully-equipped  primary  teacher. 
The  greater  part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  organization,  curricula 
and  work  of  the  normal  schools  and  their  programs,  specimen  examination 
papers  and  outlines  are  given  in  an  appendix. 

371.13  Examination  for  teachers’  certificates 

91  Cubberley,  E.  P.  The  certification  of  teachers;  a  consideration  of 
present  conditions  with  suggestions  as  to  lines  of  future  improve¬ 
ment.  (In  National  society  for  the  scientific  study  of  education. 
Fifth  year-book;  part  2,  p.  7-88.) 

The  local  examination  system  is  contrasted  with  State  systems  of  examina¬ 
tion  and  certification;  special  forms  of  certificates  are  described  and  a 
concluding  chapter  discusses  Defects  and  remedies.  Some  interesting, 
pertinent  statistics  are  tabulated  in  the  appendix. 


371.16  Teachers’  salaries 

.•\n  interesting  symposium  is  found  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  in¬ 
stitute  of  instruction,  1906,  p.  237-51.  See  also  no.  414  below. 


371.17  Pensions  for  teachers 

92  Carnegie  foundation  for  the  advancement  of  teaching.  First  an¬ 

nual  report  of  the  president  and  treasurer.  84  p.  O.  Carnegie 
foundation  for  the  advanc.  of  teaching.  542  Fifth  Ave.,  N.  Y.  Na 
price. 

This  significant  document,  after  giving  a  sketch  of  the  Foundation,  its  work 
and  the  documentary  material  relating  to  its  organization,  presents  an 
exceedingly  interesting  account  of  the  questions  and  conditions  considered 
in  formulating  its  rules.  A  “college”  is  defined;  “denominational  con¬ 
trol”  is  interpreted;  “entrance  requirements”  are  defined,  and  standards 
set  in  all  subjects.  All  this  necessary  work  in  clearing  the  ground  is 
going  to  be  a  considerable  incidental  benefit  in  the  way  of  fixing  stand¬ 
ards  in  American  higher  education  quite  apart  from  the  specific  work  of 
the  Foundation.  The  report  is  typographically  unusually  pleasing. 

93  Marburg,  Theodore.  Regulations  relating  to  pensions  and  insurance 

in  all  German  universities.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Re¬ 
port  for  1904.  1 : 133-247.) 

Statistics  of  provisions  for  support  of  professors  and  their  families,  show¬ 
ing  how  they  have  settled  many  vexatious  points. 

95  Tupper,  F.  A.  Retirement  fund  for  teachers.  54  p.  D.  New  Eng¬ 
land  pub.  CO.  No  price. 

Description  of  the  New  York  city  plan  and  its  actual  workings;  comparisons 
are  made  with  the  pension  funds  of  various  other  states,  universities  and 
corporations,  with  the  view  of  formulating  a  bill  for  the  Massachusetts, 
legislature. 
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371.2  School  organization  and  administration;  The  superintendent 

See  also  Section  379.15  and  the  papers  read  at  the  Department  of  school 
administration  of  the  American  institute  of  instruction  and  printed  in  its 
Proceedings,  1906,  p.  175-91. 

96  Gilbert,  C.  B.  The  school  and  its  life,  discussion  of  the  principles 

of  school  management  and  organization.  259  p.  O.  Silver  Burdett, 
$1.25. 

A  thoroly  practical  presentation  of  the  results  of  the  author’s  large  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  successful  teacher  and  superintendent.  Covers  every  phase 
of  its  subject  from  the  country  school  district  with  one  teacher  to  the 
largest  and  most  complex  city  system.  It  is  of  chiefest  interest  to  those 
who  are  doing  supervisory  or  administrative  work,  tho  there  are  half  a 
dozen  chapters  discussing  the  teacher’s  part  in,  and  relation  to,  the  school 
system. 

97  Prince,  J.  T.  School  administration :  including  the  organization  and 

supervision  of  schools.  423  p.  D.  Bardeen,  $1.25. 

Not  really  a  new  book.  Most  of  the  numerous  appendices  which  form  over 
one-third  of  the  matter  are  reprinted  with  little  or  no  change  from  the  an¬ 
nual  Massachusetts  school  reports  and  much  of  the  body  of  the  book  is 
clearly  from  the  same  source,  tho  recast  for  a  wider  audience.  It  is  well  to 
have  this  material  collected  and  more  readily  available,  as  it  represents  the 
best  thought  of  an  educational  student  and  expert.  The  volume  leaves 
much  to  be  desired  in  printing  and  binding. 

371.23  Vacation  schools 

98  American,  Sadie.  Phases  of  modern  education.  XI.  Vacation 

schools.  (Educ.  May.  26: 509-18;  June.  26:614-23.) 

Description  of  the  courses  that  may  be  given  and  a  history  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  several  cities. 

371.3  Methods  of  instruction 

For  methods  in  special  branches  see  Section  375  and  its  subdivisions.  See 
also  nos.  96  above  and  163  below. 

99  Adams,  John.  Idola  pulpitorum;  the  pitfalls  of  the  practical 

teacher.  (Jour,  of  educ.  Nov.  38:741-43.) 

Warnings  against  some  of  the  most  common  errors  in  teaching. 

102  Hamilton,  Samuel.  The  recitation.  369  p.  D.  Lippincott,  $1.25. 
(Lippincott’s  educational  ser.) 

Aims  to  make  plain  to  young  teachers  general  principles  and  practises  of  the 
best  pedagogy.  Presentation  clear  and  orderly,  topical  treatment  is 
minute  and  there  are  many  sensible  suggestions  and  observations.  It 
should  be  a  useful  but  not  at  all  a  notable  book.  The  last  chapter  on 
English  in  the  recitation  is  not  what  its  title  suggests,  but  is  on  teaching 
English  in  schools  and  seems  to  have  been  dragged  in  by  the  heels.  The 
book  should  have  an  index. 

104  Successful  teaching;  fifteen  studies  by  practical  teachers,  prize¬ 
winners  in  the  national  educational  contest  of  1905.  with  an  intro¬ 
duction  by  James  M.  Greenwood.  198  p.  D.  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  $1. 

Contents. — Publisher’s  note. — Introduction,  by  J.  M.  Greenwood. — Person¬ 
ality  as  a  factor  in  teaching,  by  H.  M.  Donner. — The  value  of  psychology 
in  teaching,  by  J.  J.  Sharpe. — How  best  to  develop  character  in  children. 
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by  E.  S.  Loud. — How  best  to  gain  and  keep  control  of  pupils,  by  A.  J. 
Grout. — How  to  teach  children  to  think,  by  A.  C.  Ralph. — Advantages  of 
memory  work,  by  \V.  C.  Hewitt. — How  best  to  teach  concentration,  by  K. 
Walton. — How  to  develop  the  conversational  powers  of  pupils,  by  F. 
Elmer. — The  place  of  biography  in  general  education,  by  G.  F.  Morgan. 
The  art  of  story-telling,  and  its  uses  in  the  schoolroom,  by  M.  S.  Greene. — 
Nature  studies:  the  various  methods  of  teaching  nature,  by  C.  C.  Leigh¬ 
ton. — The  teaching  of  phonetics,  by  Z.  Eastman. — The  value  of  word 
study,  and  how  to  direct  it,  by  E.  S.  Gerhard. — The  educational  influence 
of  manual  training,  by  B.  M.  Balch. — How  best  to  acquaint  pupils  with 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  by  J.  M.  VanDyke.  These  papers  are 
very  short,  smack  strongly  of  the  school-room  and  there  are  among  them 
so  few  above  the  level  of  mediocrity  as  to  excite  pity  for  those  who  were 
obliged  to  read  the  large  number  submitted  in  the  contest  where  these 
were  the  winners.’ 

105  Thorndike,  E.  L.  The  principles  of  teaching,  based  on  psychology. 

293  p.  O.  A.  G.  Seiler,  $1.25. 

Here  is  a  volume  on  educational  psychology  which  teachers  surely  can  un¬ 
derstand  and  turn  to  practical  everyday  profit. 

The  author  has  come  out  of  his  abstractions  and  experiments  about  men¬ 
suration  applied  to  mental  phenomena,  and  with  a  minimum  of  technical 
terms,  a  wealth  of  admirable  illustration  and  simple,  effective  experi¬ 
ments,  he  has  happily  united  about  the  right  amount  of  psychology  and 
teaching  in  a  readable  and  interesting  presentation. 

106  Welton,  James.  Principles  and  methods  of  teaching.  566  p.  D. 

Clive,  4J.  6d. 

This  book  was  written  by  a  thoughtful  and  long-experienced  teacher.  It 
may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  sequel  to  his  Logical  bases  of  education, 
1899,  and,  as  in  the  former  book,  educational  principles  and  practise  are 
related  to  logic  and  not  to  psychology.  The  book  is  the  old-fashioned  but 
now  rare  type  where  chapters  on  the  function,  form  and  materials  of 
teaching  are  followed  by  separate  chapters  on  methods  in  special  branches, 
and  is  a  striking  contrast  to  Horne,  Psychological  principles  of  educa¬ 
tion;  Thorndike,  Principles  of  teaching,  and  other  recent  books  on  edu¬ 
cational  theory  and  practise.  The  present  volume  is  designed  as  a  text¬ 
book  to  help  teachers  in  passing  examinations.  Several  of  the  chapters 
on  particular  studies  are  contributed  by  others. 

371.32  Text-hooks 

107  Jenks,  J.  W.  School-book  legislation.  (In  his  Citizenship  and  the 

schools.  Holt,  $1.25.  p.  207-64.) 

Republication  of  article  in  Political  science  quarterly,  March  1891,  with 
added  note  digesting  subsequent  legislation  in  41  American  states. 

371.42  Manual  training 

See  also  Section  375.6. 

The  Manual  training  magazine,  a  quarterly  edited  by  C.  A.  Bennett,  Brad¬ 
ley  polytechnic  institute,  Peoria,  Ill.,  is  the  leading  journal  devoted  to 
this  subject. 

Prof.  O’Shea’s  Dynamic  factors  in  education  (No.  15)  is  of  special  concern 
to  teachers  of  manual  training;  particularly  2  chapters  on  Manual  activi¬ 
ties  in  education. 


108  Eastern  manual  training  association.  Proceedings  of  the  joint 
convention  of  the  Eastern  art  teachers  association  and  the  Eastern 
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manual  training  association.  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  May  31,. 

June  1-2,  1906.  244  p.  O.  N.  Y.  No  price. 

no  Ritchey,  S.  E.  High  school  manual  training  course  in  woodwork, 

including  cost  of  equipment  and  supplies.  223  p.  D.  Amer.  book  co., 

$i.35- 

This  course  has  been  used  for  3  years  in  the  Richard  T.  Crane  M.  T.  High 
school,  Chicago. 

111  Rouillion,  Louis.  Economics  of  manual  training,  a  study  of  the  cost 

of  equipping  and  maintaining  hand  work  in  the  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  174  p.  D.  Derry-Collard,  1905.  $5. 

Brief  statements  of  the  adaptability  of  the  various  departments  of  manual 
training  to  different  school  grades,  and  the  material  and  appliances  needed. 
Tables  of  the  average  cost  are  given-  It  is  well  illustrated,  giving  plans 
of  training  school  buildings  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  Boston,  Mass.;  Chicago, 
Ill.,  and  others. 

371.64  School  libraries;  libraries  and  schools 

See  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  institute  of  instruction,  1906,  p.  396- 
438  for  the  following  papers: 

\\\  E.  Foster. — Work  of  the  Providence  public  library  with  the  city  schools. 

W.  I.  Fletcher. — Duty  of  normal  schools  to  train  teachers  in  library  work. 

Sara  T.  Kenney. — Patriotic  societies  and  the  public  library. 

J.  H.  Canfield. — The  basis  of  taxation  for  public  libraries. 

1 12  National  educational  association.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  in¬ 

struction  in  library  administration  in  normal  schools.  71  p.  O. 

N.  E.  A.  Winona,  Minn.,  loc. 

Not  meant  to  make  librarians  from  teachers,  but  to  give  teachers  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  best,  simple,  uniform  method  for  making  effective  school  li¬ 
braries  and  for  intelligent  use  of  public  libraries  by  teachers  and  students. 

371.7  School  hygiene 

The  annual  report  of  the  American  public  health  association  always  contains- 
several  articles  on  school  hygiene. 

1 13  Allport,  Frank.  The  eyes  and  ears  of  school  children.  (Pediatrics, 

Aug.  18:465-81.) 

Effort  to  arouse  school  and  public  health  authorities  to  urge  legislation  com¬ 
pelling  attention  to  this  phase  of  school  hygiene. 

1 14  Boas,  Franz,  and  Wissler,  Clark.  Statistics  of  growth.  (In  U.  S. — 

Education.  Comm’r  of.  Report  for  1904.  i :  25-132.) 

Discussion  of  the  more  important  problems  having  a  bearing  upon  the  meth¬ 
ods  of  collecting  observations  on  growth.  Records  in  detail  measurements 
of  the  school  children  of  Worcester,  Mass. 

1 15  Burnham,  W.  H.  Report  of  the  committee  on  school  hygiene  of  the 

Worcester  public  educational  association.  (Ped.  sem.  June.  13:230- 

44) 

1 16  Cronin,  J.  J.  The  health  of  New  York  school  children  from  the 

point  of  view  of  the  Dep’t.  of  Health.  (Archives  of  pediatrics,  Sept. 

23:728-38,  770-79-) 

Author  is  assistant  chief  medical  inspector  of  New  York  city  Health  de¬ 
partment,  and  he  describes  the  methods  and  states  the  results  of  work  with 
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the  schools  for  the  past  few  years.  Of  interest  in  this  connection  are  ar¬ 
ticles  by  L.  H.  Gulick.  Health  of  school  children.  Medical  record,  70: 
121-28,  giving  the  same  story  from  the  side  of  the  teachers  and  by  S.  Jo¬ 
sephine  Baker.  The  medical  inspection  and  examination  of  school  children 
in  New  York  City.  Annals  of  gynecology  and  pediatrics.  19:441-51. 

1 17  Edinburgh  charity  organization  society.  Report  on  the  physical 
condition  of  1400  school  children  .  .  .  together  with  some  account 
of  their  homes  and  surroundings.  44  p.  Q.  P.  S.  King  &  Son. 

n8  Elliott,  C.  A.  Cantines  scolaires  of  Paris.  (Nineteenth  cent.  May. 

59:834-41-) 

Opposes  the  introduction  of  free  meals  into  England,  giving  statistics  show¬ 
ing  the  extravagance  of  the  system  in  Paris. 

1 19  Gorst,  J.  E.  The  children  of  the  nation;  how  their  health  and  vigour 

should  be  promoted  by  the  state.  297  p.  O.  ^lethuen,  7J.  6d. 

Short  but  informing  chapters  on  Medical  inspection  of  school  children; 
Underfed  children;  Infant  schools;  School  hygiene;  Physical  training. 
Conditions  discust  and  examples  cited  are  British. 

120  Great  Britain — Interdepartmental  Committee  on  medical  inspec¬ 

tion  and  feeding  of  children  attending  public  elementary 
school.  Report.  2  v.  Q.  Loud.  Wyman  &  Sons,  1905. 

The  report  of  an  expert  medical  and  educational  committee  of  5  appointed 
in  March  1905,  and  which  held  25  sittings. 

121  Great  Britain — Parliament.  Statement  of  information  collected  by 

the  Board  of  education  and  the  foreign  office  regarding  methods 
adopted  in  great  continental  and  American  cities  for  dealing  with 
underfed  children.  33  p.  Q.  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  ^xYzd.  (Great 
Britain  Parliament.  Command  paper  2926,  1906.) 

122  Horsfall,  T.  C.  Health  and  education.  (Contemp.  rev.  Mar.  89: 

340-49) 

Quotes  German  statistics  to  show  the  power  of  the  school  to  cause  ill  health. 

125  Lee,  Joseph,  and  Curtis,  Margaret,  ed.  Medical  inspection  in  the 

public  schools.  42  p.  D.  IMass.  civic  league  leaflet.  5c. 

A  storehouse  of  ammunition  for  persons  engaged  in  such  agitation.  Con¬ 
tains  comparative  summary  of  cost  of  medical  inspection  in  Massachusetts. 

126  London  County  Council — Education  committee.  Bathing  arrange¬ 

ments  in  schools  in  Germany  and  Holland.  23  p.  F.  P.  S.  King  & 
Son,  6rf. 

127  Mackenzie,  W.  L.  The  health  of  the  school  child.  Lond.  Methuen, 

2S.  6d. 

These  lectures  deal  with  the  hygiene  of  school  life,  normal  growth  in  the 
school  ages,  medical  examination  and  supervision  of  schools  and  school 
children,  with  details  of  methods  followed  in  the  last-named  subject  in 
Wiesbaden  and  Nuremberg,  Germany. 

129  Richards,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Good  luncheons  for  rural  schools  without 
a  kitchen.  12  p.  D.  Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  loc. 

Not  only  that  the  children’s  food  may  be  clean,  good  and  well  served,  but 
to  teach  food  values  and  bills  of  fare. 
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130  Richards,  H.  M.  Organized  medical  inspection  of  schools.  (Public 

health,  Nov.  19:87-96.) 

States  present  requirements  of  the  English  education  laws,  with  hints  as  to 
how  they  may  be  made  more  effective. 

131  Spargo,  John.  The  school  child.  (In  his  Bitter  cry  of  the  children. 

Macmillan,  $1.  p.  57-124.) 

Discusses  the  problem  of  poverty  in  its  bearings  on  education,  and  particu¬ 
larly  the  tragedy  and  folly  of  attempting  to  educate  the  hungry  or  ill-fed 
child  who  is  incapable  of  successful  mental  effort.  Many  significant  and 
trustworthy  data  are  given  to  prove  the  statement  that  2  million  children  of 
school  age  in  the  United  States  are  chronically  underfed.  Appendices 
A  and  B  give  accounts  of  how  some  foreign  cities  deal  with  this  problem. 
A  useful  list  of  references  on  this  chapter  is  given  on  p.  310-14.  An  in¬ 
teresting  chapter  on  similar  conditions  in  England  is  in  no.  119  above. 

132  Wood,  C.  A.  The  sanitary  regulation  of  the  schoolroom  with  refer¬ 

ence  to  vision.  (Amer.  acad.  med.  Bulletin.  7:642-52.) 

Light;  handwriting;  size  of  type  in  text-book;  blackboards  and  maps;  desks; 
outside  study.  Also  in  Elementary  school  teacher.  Oct.  1906,  7:62-71. 

371-73  Physical  training;  gymnastics ;  athletics 

This  section  notes  only  books  and  articles  treating  of  the  value  of  physical 
education  and  general  discussions  of  methods.  Manuals  of  exercises  and 
books  for  the  gymnasium  floor  are  omitted,  unless  of  unusual  importance. 

For  many  good  but  brief  articles  on  different  topics  under  physical  training 
and  athletics,  consult  the  files  of  the  American  physical  education  review, 
where  will  also  be  found  accounts  of  the  Second  international  convention 
of  sports  and  physical  education,  and  the  First  convention  of  the  public 
school  physical  training  society.  No.  119  above  contains  a  chapter  on 
Physical  training. 

136  Reid,  W.  T.,  Jr.  Football.  (Educ.  rev.  May.  31:451-61.) 

Reprinted  from  The  world  to-day.  May  1906. 

How  to  raise  the  moral  standard.  A  stout  plea  for  clean  athletics  by  Har¬ 
vard’s  head  coach.  The  only  trouble  with  such  ideals  and  methods  is 
that  with  football  they  have  never  been  reached  or  really  practised  any¬ 
where  with  any  great  success  or  continuity.  The  present  western  football 
situation  as  discussed  at  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the  “Big 
Nine’’  is  found  in  Proc.  North  central  ass’n  of  coll,  and  sec.  schools,  p. 
28-44.  interesting  Iowa  decision  upholding  school  authorities  in  curb¬ 
ing  bad  features  of  high  school  football,  is  found  in  Bulletin  3,  1906,  of 
Bureau  of  education,  and  in  Northwestern  reporter,  105:686. 

^  137  Sargent,  D.  A.  Physical  education.  311  p.  D.  Ginn,  $1.50. 

Covers  historically  the  progress  of  physical  education  and  the  obstacles  it 
has  had  to  overcome  to  reach  its  present  development.  Besides  being  an 
exposition  of  physical  culture  methods,  it  is  also  a  plea  for  a  wider,  saner 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  physical  training;  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
physical  development  and  of  warnings  against  abuse  and  excess.  Author 
is  director  of  the  Harvard  gymnasium. 

139  Should  colleges  and  universities  refuse  to  allow  any  student  to 
compete  in  an  intercollegiate  athletic  contest  until  he  shall 
have  completed  one  year’s  work?  (In  Association  of  the  colleges 
and  preparatory  schools  of  the  middle  states  and  Maryland.  Proc.  of 
the  nineteenth  annual  convention.  1905.  p.  40-70.) 

Papers  by  V.  H.  Lane,  C.  B.  Macksey,  and  A.  H.  Sharpe;  with  discus¬ 
sions  by  B.  V.  Cissel,  T.  H.  Landon,  E.'  D.  Warfield  and  S.  B.  Mc¬ 
Cormick. 
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371.8  Student  life,  customs  and  organisations 

141  Harvard  Crimson,  1873-1906.  121  p,  O.  Harvard  Crimson.  No 

*  price. 

A  history  of  the  paper  and  a  list  of  editors. 

142  Owen,  W.  B.  Problem  of  the  high  school  fraternity.  (School  rev. 

Sept.  14:492-504.) 

A  review  of  the  conditions  which  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  they  should 
be  prohibited. 

143  Snyder,  H.  N.  Secret  societies;  or  frat  and  anti-frat,  an  experience. 

(In  Ass’n  of  coll,  and  prep,  schools  of  southern  states.  1906,  p. 

60-67.) 

Why  Wofford  college,  S.  C.,  abolished  fraternities. 

144  Thornton,  W.  M.  Dormitory  life  in  Virginia.  (In  National  asso¬ 

ciation  of  state  universities  in  the  U.  S.  Transactions  and  proceed¬ 
ings,  1905.  p.  85-123.) 

Describes  the  wholesome  life  where  student  public  opinion  with  its  high 
standard  rules.  Discussions  by  G.  E.  Fellows,  Alston  Ellis,  T.  D.  Boyd 
and  others. 

145  -  The  honor  system  at  the  University  of  Virginia  in  origin 

and  use.  (In  Ass’n.  of  coll,  and  prep,  schools  of  southern  states. 

1906,  p.  24-40.) 

An  interesting  symposium  on  this  topic  appeared  in  the  Nation  for  1906, 
83:259.412,452,458,  and  contained  a  thoughtful  statement  by  Pres.  Hyde 
of  some  reasons  why  the  Honor  system  does  not  work  well  in  the  north. 

146  U.  S. — House  committee  on  naval  affairs.  Hearings  at  the  U.  S. 

naval  academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland,  on  the  subject  of  hazing  at  the 

naval  academy.  452  p.  O.  Gov’t,  printing  office. 

These  costly  hearings  and  inquiries  and  the  resulting  thick  reports  are  and 
ever  will  be  futile  to  suppress  hazing.  It  is  boy  nature,  student  custom 
and  will  persist  in  some  form. 

147  Venable,  F.  P.  Loan  funds  and  other  helps  to  students.  (In  Na¬ 

tional  association  of  state  universities  in  the  U.  S.  Transactions  and 

proceedings.  1905.  p.  124-41.) 

Statistics  gathered  from  Southern  institutions  showing:  i.  the  amount  lent; 
2.  the  interest  charged;  3.  security  required;  4.  duration  of  loan;  followed 
by  discussion. 

148  Washington  (state)  Supreme  Court.  VVayland  vs.  Board  of  school 

directors  of  District  no.  i  of  Seattle,  et  al.  (In  Pacific  reporter,  vol. 

86.) 

This  unanimous  decision  (which  will  also  appear  in  due  course  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Supreme  court  reports)  upholds  the  Seattle  school  board  in  de¬ 
priving  members  of  a  high  school  fraternity  of  certain  privileges  pertain¬ 
ing  to  athletics,  debating,  musical  organizations,  commencement  honors, 
altho  at  the  same  time  permitting  attendance  at  classes.  Many  high  school 
principals  will  be  glad  to  know  of  this  legal  sanction  to  action  tending  to 
curb  the  Greek  letter  secret  societies. 

Reprinted  in  School  rev.  Dec.  14:737-45  and  in  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education. 
Bulletin  3,  1906,  p.  136-41. 
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371.9  Education  of  special  classes 

149  Allen,  E.  E.  Physical  education  of  the  blind.  (Amer,  phys.  educ. 

rev.  June.  11:65-74.) 

150  Education  in  penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  and  also  of 

immigrants.  (In  American  social  science  association.  Journal, 
1906.  V.  44.  p.  127-94.) 

Includes:  Educational  work  in  juvenile  reformatory  institutions,  by  C.  D. 
Hilles. 

Education  in  prison  schools,  by  A.  C.  Hill. 

Education  in  corrective  and  reformatory  institutions,  by  A.  E.  Upham. 
Education  of  the  immigrant  by  the  Educational  alliance,  by  Paul  Abelson. 
Work  of  the  New  York  schools  for  the  immigrant  class,  by  Gustave  Straub- 
enmueller. 

Educational  preparation  of  Italian  immigrants. 

151  James,  E.  J.,  and  others.  The  immigrant  Jew  in  America;  educa¬ 

tional  influences,  p.  184-220.  B.  F.  Buck  and  Co.,  N.  Y.  City,  $1.50. 
Describes  the  public  education  of  Jews  in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and 
Chicago,  and  discusses  the  susceptibility  to  education  of  the  Jewish  tem¬ 
perament  and  people. 

152  Powell,  H.  G.  Physical  education  of  the  blind.  (Amer.  phys.  educ. 

rev.  Mar.  11:7-11.) 

153  Rosenfeld,  Jessie.  Special  classes  in  the  public  schools  of  New  York. 

(Educ.  Oct.  27:92-100.) 

What  is  being  done  for  the  defective,  the  backward,  the  incorrigible  and  the 
large  number  of  foreign  children. 

371.94  Negro  education 

154  Ames,  Mary.  From  a  New  England  woman’s  diary  in  Dixie  in  1865. 

125  p.  D.  Springfield.  Mass.,  H.  R.  Johnson,  $1. 

An  account  of  one  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  teach  the  freedmen. 

155  Hampton  negro  conference.  Tenth  annual  report.  108  p.  O. 

Hampton,  The  institute  press.  Published  as  the  Hampton  bulletin, 
vol.  2,  no.  3. 

J.  M.  Colson.  The  educational  element  in  agriculture,  p.  24-30. 

W.  T.  B.  Williams.  Agriculture  in  colored  schools,  p.  31-41. 

W.  T.  B.  Williams.  Hopeful  signs  in  negro  education,  p.  96-108. 

156  Work  and  influence  of  Hampton.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm'r 

of.  Report  for  1904.  i :  559-79.) 

Proceedings  of  a  meeting  held  in  New  York  City,  Feb.  12,  1904,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Armstrong  association,  with  the  addresses  of  Andrew 
Carnegie  (chairman),  C.  W.  Eliot,  H.  B.  Frissell  and  Booker  T.  Wash¬ 
ington. 

371.95  Indian  education 

The  annual  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  U.  S.  Indian  schools  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  gives  current  news  affecting  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Indian. 

157  Indian  rights  association.  Twenty-third  annual  report  for  the  year 

1905.  104  p.  O.  708  Provident  Bldg.,  Phil. 

The  chief  topic  of  educational  interest  discust  in  this  report  is  the  diver¬ 
sion  of  trust  funds  to  wrongful  purposes  by  government  agents. 
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158  Lake  Mohonk  conference  of  friends  of  the  Indian  and  other 
dependent  peoples.  Proceedings  of  the  twenty-fourth  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Oct.  17-19,  1906.  15s  p.  O.  Published  by  the  Conference.  No 
price. 

Includes  papers  on  The  Indian  policy  of  today;  Industrial  education  for 
the  Indian;  Religious  work  with  the  Indian. 

372  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION 

For  additional  material  on  elementary  education  see  The  elementary  school 
teacher,  published  monthly  except  during  July  and  Aug.  by  the  University 
of  Chicago  elementary  school. 

See  also  nos.  173,  174,  176,  178  below. 

All  material  on  child  study  has  been  omitted,  as  this  subject  is  thoroly 
covered  in  the  annual  bibliography  compiled  by  L.  N.  Wilson;  that  for 
1905  appears  in  the  Pedagogical  seminary,  Sept.  i3:374-97- 

160  Farrington,  F.  E.  The  public  primary  school  system  of  France,  with 

special  reference  to  the  training  of  teachers.  303  p.  O.  Col.  Univ., 
$2.50. 

See  entry  under  371.12  for  note. 

161  Jackson,  Cyril.  Flaws  in  elementary  education.  (Independent  rev. 

April.  9:45-60.) 

162  Monroe,  W.  S.  German  and  American  schools.  (School  rev.  Mar. 

14;  217-22.) 

A  review  of  an  article  appearing  anonymously  in  the  “Sammlung  von 
padagogischen  vortrage”  entitled:  “Why  is  the  American  common  school 
unable  to  accomplish  what  is  attained  by  its  counterpart  in  Germany?” 

164  University  [of  Chicago]  elementary  school.  (Elem.  school  teacher, 
June.  6:489-559.) 

Contains  article  on  The  year  in  review  and  the  outlook,  by  W.  S.  Jack- 
man;  and  Outlines  of  work  for  the  year  covering  all  of  the  studies  from 
the  kindergarten  thru  the  tenth  year  of  work.  Significant  and  interesting 
experiment. 

Published  separately  as  the  Announcements  of  the  school  for  1906-7. 

375  CURRICULUM :  METHODS  IN  SPECIAL  BRANCHES 

All  discussions  of  special  subjects  are  here,  whether  they  concern  university, 
college,  special  school,  secondary  school  or  elementary  school,  except  as 
they  concern  college  entrance  examinations.  For  those,  see  378.01. 

172  Dexter,  E.  G.  Ten  years’  influence  of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
ten.  (School  rev.  Apr.  14:254-69.) 

Comparative  statistics  show  that  little  of  their  advice  has  been  followed. 

-  173  Dodd,  C.  I.  The  child  and  the  curriculum.  184  p.  D.  Sonnenschein, 

2s.  6d. 

Views  on  curricula  for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  presented  in  a 
bright,  stimulating  style. 

174  Horace  Mann  elementary  school.  (Teachers  coll,  record,  Jan.  7: 
1-121;  Sept.  7:335-465.) 

The  January  number  describes  the  work  of  the  first  grade  and  the  peculiar 
problems  that  the  school  attempts  to  solve.  Includes  articles  on:  The 
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value  of  the  study  of  primitive  life,  Manual  training,  Nature  study.  Art, 
Literature,  Reading,  Language,  Number,  Physical  education.  Music  and 
an  outline  of  the  program. 

The  September  number  describes  the  curricula  of  the  second  and  third 
grades. 

175  Horace  Mann  high  school.  (Teachers  coll,  record,  Mar.  7:1-106; 

May.  110-191.) 

The  March  number  outlines  the  courses  in  languages  (French,  German, 
Greek,  Latin  and  English),  in  history  and  in  mathematics. 

The  May  number  describes  the  Art  and  Science  courses. 

Bibliography  of  books  on  mathematics  suitable  to  teachers  and  pupils  is 
given,  March,  p.  104-6. 

176  McMurry,  C.  A.  Course  of  study  in  the  eight  grades.  2  v.  D. 

Macmillan,  $1.50. 

The  author  offers  this  outline  after  fifteen  years’  experimenting,  made  with 
the  aim  of  working  “out  the  plan  and  movement  of  each  study  in  proper 
relation  to  the  whole  curriculum.”  It  includes  all  of  the  elementary  sub¬ 
jects,  except  music  and  drawing,  with  the  work  that  should  be  accomplished 
in  each  grade,  and  a  list  of  text-books  and  side  reading.  For  a  syllabus 
covering  the  same  ground  see  just  below:  N.  Y.  (state) — Education  dep’t. 
“Course  of  study  and  syllabus  for  elementary  schools.”  Prof.  McMurry’s 
book  is  reviewed  in  School  review,  14:540. 

178  N.  Y.  (state) — Education  department.  Course  of  study  and  syllabus 

for  elementary  schools.  172  p.  O.  Alb.  N.  Y.  state  education  de¬ 
partment.  No  price. 

Outline  of  elementary  studies,  arranged  by  subject:  English,  Arithmetic, 
Geography,  etc.,  covering  the  work  of  the  different  grades.  Subject  mat¬ 
ter  is  presented  for  both  teachers  and  pupils  and  suggestions  are  given 
to  teachers.  Lists  of  books  are  given  for  the  children’s  reading.  Tho 
essentially  for  New  York  state  teachers,  it  would  be  a  valuable  aid  to 
any  one  in  outlining  courses  of  study. 

It  is  compared  with  McMurry’s  Course  of  study  in  the  eight  grades  in 
Educational  review,  Nov.  32:331-56.  See  no.  176. 

375.04  Elective  studies 

179  Lowell,  A.  L.  Some  results  of  the  elective  system.  (In  University 

of  Illinois  bulletin,  v.  3,  no.  8.  p.  4,  p.  191-203.) 

Notes  both  the  good  and  the  evil  effects. 

180  Miller,  E.  I.  Sex  selection  of  major  subjects  under  the  elective  sys¬ 

tem  of  Leland  Stanford,  jr.  university.  (Fed.  sem.  Mar.  13:94- 
103.) 

The  statistics  of  this  study  of  the  different  intellectual  preferences  of  men 
and  women  show  that  men  tend  to  choose  Greek,  classical  philology. 
Philosophy,  History,  Economics,  Mathematics  and  the  physical  and  bio¬ 
logical  sciences  (except  Botany) ;  while  women  prefer  Language  studies 
(except  Greek  and  classical  philology),  Education,  Painting  and  Botany. 

375-5  Science  in  the  curriculum 

Every  science  teacher  should  know  School  science  and  mathematics,  a  jour¬ 
nal  now  in  its  sixth  year,  which  is  especially  concerned  with  science 
-  teaching  in  secondary  schools. 
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181  Mann,  C.  R.  College  methods  and  administration.  IV.  The  col¬ 

lege  laboratory.  (Educ  Dec.  27:200-8.) 

While  it  is  essential  for  the  specialist  in  science  or  engineering,  it  is  not 
desirable  for  the  non-technical  or  general  student,  who  should  have  had 
training  in  laboratory  work  before  entering  college. 

182  Mead,  G.  H.  Science  in  the  high  school.  (School  rev.  Apr.  14:237- 

53-) 

Discusses  the  relations  of  science  in  the  university  and  in  the  high  school; 
the  relations  of  science  and  mathematics.  Discussions  by  F.  R.  Moulton, 
R.  A.  Millikan,  C.  R.  Barnes. 

183  - Teaching  of  science  in  college.  (Science,  Sept.  24:390-97.) 

How  to  make  it  more  popular. 

375-51  Mathematics 

Every  teacher  of  mathematics  should  know  the  journal  School  science  and 
mathematics  now  in  its  sixth  year. 

See  also  no.  363  below. 

186  Do  the  college  entrance  requirements  in  mathematics  demand  a 

disproportionate  amount  of  time  in  the  secondary  school 
curriculum?  (In  Association  of  the  colleges  and  preparatory 
schools  of  the  middle  states  and  Maryland.  Proc.  of  the  nineteenth 
annual  convention,  1905.  p.  88-117.) 

Arguments  pro  and  con  are  presented  in  papers  by  J.  L.  Tildsley,  D.  E. 
Smith  and  Wilson  Farrand. 

The  same  topic  is  discust  under  no.  370. 

187  Jackson,  L.  L.  The  educational  significance  of  sixteenth  century 

arithmetic  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  present  time.  232  p.  O. 
Teachers  coll.,  Columbia  Univ.  $2.  (Teachers  coll.  cont.  to  educ. 
no.  8.) 

The  essential  features,  the  educational  value  and  the  methods  of  teaching 
1 6th  century  arithmetic.  Bibliography. 

191  Newcomb,  Simon.  Methods  of  teaching  arithmetic.  (Educ.  rev. 

Apr.  31 :  339-50.) 

How  to  induce  clear  conceptions  of  things  and  their  relations. 

192  Smith,  D.  E.  The  question  of  problems  in  elementary  mathematics. 

(Educ.  rev.  Mar.  31:300-5.) 

Suggestions  for  improvement  in  the  nature  of  the  problems. 

375.54  Physical  sciences  in  the  curriculum 

See  also  no.  363  below. 

193  Geer,  W.  C.  Teaching  of  chemistry  in  the  secondary  schools.  (School 

rev.  Apr.  14:275-95.) 

Read  at  the  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  state  science  teachers’ 
association,  Dec.  28,  1905. 

From  an  examination  of  the  laboratory  note-books  presented  by  candidates 
for  entrance  at  Cornell  during  1904  and  1905,  illustrations  are  given 
showing  the  methods  in  the  high  school  that  give  the  most  satisfactory 
results. 
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194  Kiichler,  G.  W.  Physical  laboratories  in  Germany.  (India — Director 

general  of  education.  Occasional  report  no.  4.  p.  183-215.) 

Methods  in  the  Universities  and  Polytechnics  of  Munich,  Berlin,  Vienna 
and  other  cities  both  in  the  regular  study  of  physics  and  with  students 
doing  independent  research.  The  construction  and  equipment  of  modern 
German  laboratories,  the  special  merits  of  German  apparatus  and  the  fa¬ 
cilities  for  standardizing  instruments,  are  considered.  Seven  elaborate 
plans  of  university  and  technical  school  laboratories  are  given. 

195  New  movement  among  physics  teachers.  (School  rev.  Mar. 

14:212-16;  June.  14:429-37;  Nov.  14:652-59.) 

196  Woodhull,  J.  F.  Modern  trend  of  physics  and  chemistry  teaching. 

(Educ.  rev.  Mar.  31:236-47.) 

In  high  schools.  Urges  less  mathematical  and  more  descriptive  teaching. 

Educ.  rev.  June,  32:94-98,  contains  a  criticism  of  the  above  by  E.  H.  Hall 
with  a  reply  by  Prof.  Woodhull. 

375-57  Biological  sciences  in  the  curriculum 

197  Temperance  instruction  in  public  schools  and  the  liquor  question. 

(In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report  for  1904.  i :  581-632.) 

Contents. — i.  Report  on  temperance,  physiology  and  hygiene  in  Connecticut 
schools.  2.  Report  of  the  New  York  state  central  committee  on  the  study 
of  physiology  and  hygiene.  3.  The  battle  against  alcohol  in  the  U.  S. 
From  the  French  of  F.  D,  La  Tour.  4.  Temperance  instruction  in  Prus¬ 
sia.  s.  Report  on  temperance  instruction  in  Western  Massachusetts.  For 
further  material  on  this  subject  see  no.  214  below. 

375.6  Technical  and  industrial  education;  engineering 

See  also  Section  371.42  and  p.  373-95  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  American 
institute  of  instruction,  1906. 

198  Dennis,  J.  S.  The  development  of  industrial  training  thru  missions. 

(In  his  Christian  missions  and  social  progress.  Revell,  $2.50. 

V.  3,  P-  95-127.) 

Admirable  account  of  a  phase  of  industrial  education  which  is  seldom 
thought  of.  Missionary  effort  in  this  field  all  over  the  world  is  briefly 
narrated. 

200  liockyer,  Sir  Norman.  Place  of  polytechnics  in  education.  (Nature, 

Mar.  73:521-24.) 

Extracts  from  an  address  delivered  at  the  Borough  polytechnic  institute, 
Dec.  4,  1905. 

202  Mass. — Commission  on  industrial  and  technical  education.  Re¬ 

port.  196  p.  O.  Bost.  1906.  State  printers. 

Abstracted  and  its  significance  stated  in  1906  volume  of  Amer.  institute  of 
instruction,  p.  192-95,  and  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Department 
of  labor  for  Sept.  1906,  p.  363-71.  A  notable  report. 

203  New  South  Wales.  Report  of  the  Commission  on  agricultural,  com¬ 

mercial,  industrial  and  other  forms  of  technical  education.  900  p.  F. 

Gov’t,  printer. 

The  report  aims  (i)  to  give  an  account  of  technical  education  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  world,  (2)  to  thus  indicate  by  comparison  the  status 
of  this  form  of  education  in  N.  S.  W.,  (3)  to  make  plain  the  normal  aim 
and  path  of  technical  education  from  the  standpoint  of  national  education. 
The  report  is  the  work  of  G.  H.  Knibbs  and  J.  W.  Turner.  Illustrations 
and  statistics  are  numerous  and  effective. 
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20s  Ogden,  R.  C.  Industrial  education  from  a  layman’s  point  of  view. 
(In  N.  Y.  (state) — Education  department.  43d  university  convoca¬ 
tion.  p.  51-58.) 

206  Roscoe,  H.  E.  Technical  education.  (In  his  Life  and  experiences. 

Macmillan,  $4.  p.  187-217.) 

Not  only  this  chapter,  which  narrates  Sir  Henry  Roscoe’s  considerable  serv¬ 
ices  for  technical  education  in  England,  but  many  other  parts  of  his  in¬ 
teresting  autobiography  contribute  to  the  history  of  scientific  education 
during  the  past  fifty  years. 

207  Russell,  J.  E.  Discussion  on  how  to  fit  industrial  training  into  our 

course  of  study.  (In  N.  Y.  (state) — Education  department.  43d 
university  convocation,  p.  59-67.) 

209  Schierbrand,  Wolf  von.  Germany’s  system  of  technical  and  com¬ 
mercial  education.  (No.  Amer.  rev.  Sept.  183:376-83.) 

21 1  TJ.  S. — Education,  Bureau  of.  German  views  of  American  education, 

with  particular  reference  to  industrial  development.  55  p.  O.  Gov¬ 
ernment  printing  office.  loc.  (Bulletin  2,  1906.) 

Synopsis  of  the  reports  of  the  Royal  Prussian  industrial  commission  of  1904, 
collated  by  W.  N.  Hailmann. 

212  Washburn,  C.  G.  Technical  education  in  relation  to  industrial 

development.  Science,  July.  24:97-112.) 

Commencement  address,  June  14,  1906,  at  the  Worcester  polytechnic  insti¬ 
tute.  Historical  sketch  of  its  development.  Published  also  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Worcester  polytechnic  institute,  July  1906. 

375.61  Medical  education 

213  Albutt,  T.  C.  On  professional  education  with  special  reference  to 

medicine.  80  p.  D.  Macmillan,  75c. 

The  first  half  of  this  book  is  a  series  of  rather  unconnected  homilies  on 
general  educational  topics.  Many  undisputed  things  are  solemnly  said 
about  secondary  education,  compulsory  Greek;  power  of  ideas  and  the 
hand.  In  the  second  half  the  author  is  at  home  and  his  remarks  on  the 
medical  curriculum,  examinations,  clinical  instruction,  research  and  the 
outlook  for  modern  medicine  are  earnest,  sound,  wholesome,  tho  with  no 
special  distinction  of  style. 

214  American  academy  of  medicine.  Report  of  the  committee,  Helen 

C.  Putnam,  E.  Jackson  and  G.  C.  Groff,  on  the  teaching  of  hygiene 
in  public  schools.  (In  Amer.  acad.  med.  Bulletin.  June  1905  and 
April  1906.  7:  1-64  and  411-67.) 

*A  study  of  so-called  “temperance  instruction”;  of  the  laws  regulating  or  re¬ 
quiring  the  teaching  of  physiology  and  hygiene  in  schools  and  a  supple¬ 
mentary  study  of  73  common  school  text-books'  on  the  subject  published 
since  1882,  the  year  of  the  first  law.  Other  indirect  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion  such  as  Domestic  science.  Physical  training.  Medical  inspection,  etc., 
are  discust  at  length. 

See  also  no.  197  above. 

215  -  Report  of  the  committee  to  tabulate  the  academic  value  of  the 

first  degree.  (Amer.  acad.  of  med.  Bulletin.  April.  7:333-410.) 

A  significant  contribution  to  the  value  and  importance  of  adequate  pre¬ 
liminary  education  for  medical  students.  A  second  part  of  the  report  is 
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found  on  p.  546-56  of  the  same  volume  and  describes  the  present  required 
qualifications  for  entrance  to  medical  schools  and  some  scholastic  irregu¬ 
larities  resulting  therefrom. 

216  Browne,  James  Crichton.  An  address  on  universities  and  medical 

education.  (British  med.  jour.  1906.  2:904-11.) 

217  Dental  education;  a  symposium  by  E.  S.  Talbot;  W.  H.  Trueman 

and  G.  O.  Jarvis.  (In  Dental  cosmos.  July.  48:  731-46  and  780-85.) 

218  Baton,  D.  N.  The  aims  and  requirements  of  medical  education;  an 

inaugural  address.  (Scottish  med.  and  surg.  jour.  19:395-413.) 


.375*63  Agricultural  education 


See  also  p.  202-36  in  Proceedings  of  Amer.  institute  of  instruction  for  1906 
and  no.  155  above. 

219  Association  of  American  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations.  Proceedings  of  the  nineteenth  annual  convention  held 
at  Washington,  Nov.  14-16,  1905.  189  p.  O.  (U.  S. — Experiment 

stations,  office  of.  Bulletin  164.) 

The  section  on  College  work  and  administration  is  full  of  instructive  and 
helpful  matter  relating  to  the  curricula  of  agricultural  and  industrial  col¬ 
leges;  their  control,  function,  relations  to  other  higher  education  and 
peculiar  problems. 

221  Crosby,  D.  J.  Use  of  illustrative  material  in  teaching  agriculture  in 

rural  schools.  (In  U.  S. — Agriculture,  Dep’t  of.  Year  book 
1905.  p.  257-74.). 

Describes  a  variety  of  apparatus  for  simple  experiments  and  tests. 

222  Hamilton,  John.  History  of  farmers’  institutes  in  the  U.  S.  (U. 

S. — Experiment  stations,  office  of.  Bulletin  174.) 

Presents  data  regarding  beginnings  and  development  of  the  work  in  each 
state  before  1904. 

224  Henry,  W.  A.  Education  for  agriculture;  agricultural  education  in 

America  and  its  importance  to  the  commonwealth  and  the  nation. 
(In  N.  Y.  (state) — Education  department.  43d  university  convoca¬ 
tion.  p.  90-105.) 

“The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  plead  for  a  strong,  virile,  agricultural  peo¬ 
ple  as  the  rock  foundation  of  this  nation.” 

225  Jewell,  J.  R.  Place  of  nature  study,  school  gardens,  and  agriculture 

in  our  school  system.  (Ped.  sem.  Sept.  13:273-92.) 

Instances  of  the  success  already  attained  in  foreign  countries  and  in  various 
agricultural  schools  in  the  U.  S.  should  increase  their  prominence. 


375.64  Domestic  science 


227  Bevier,  Isabel,  and  Usher,  Susannah.  The  home  economics  move¬ 
ment,  Pt.  I.  67  p.  D.  Whitcomb  &  Barrows,  75c. 

Beginnings  and  growth  of  instruction  in  home  economics  in  agricultural 
colleges.  State  universities,  Cooking  schools  and  the  Public  schools. 
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228  Great  Britain— Education,  Board  of.  School  training  for  the  home 

duties  of  women.  Part  2.  352  p.  O.  (Special  reports  on  educa¬ 
tional  subjects.  V.  16.) 

Contents. — Housewifery  instruction  in  state-supported  schools  in  Belgium, 
by  H.  E.  Matheson,  p.  1-148. — Teaching  of  domestic  economy  in  Sweden, 
by  Edward  Adams-Ray,  p.  149-2 10. — In  Norway,  by  F.  H.  Helgesen,  p. 
211-42. — In  Denmark,  by  Henni  Forchhammer,  p.  243-60. — In  Switzerland, 
by  M.  C.  Matheson,  p.  261-330. — In  France,  by  Regine  Pitsch,  p.  331-52. 

375-65  Commercial  education 

See  also  the  Proceedings  of  the  American  institute  of  instruction,  1906, 
P-  353-9S- 

229  Conference  on  commercial  education.  Proceedings,  Oct.  19-20,  1905. 

105  p.  O.  Urbana,  Ill.  $1.  (University  of  Illinois  Bulletin,  v.  3.  no. 
8,  pt.  3.) 

Includes  addresses  by  John  Cummings,  Essentials  of  a  course  in  university 
education. 

H.  S.  Person,  Character  of  instruction;  should  it  be  technical? 

J.  S.  Sheppard,  Essentials  of  a  high  school  course  in  commerce. 

J.  E.  Armstrong,  Correlation  of  high  school  and  university  courses. 

D.  E.  Burchell,  How  shall  we  teach  business  practise? 

D.  R.  Forgan,  What  business  men  want  young  men  to  know. 

Rev.  E.  W.  Osborne,  Ethics  of  business. 

W.  R.  Patterson,  Commercial  museums. 

J.  S.  Hagerty.  Commercial  organization. 

E.  D.  Durand,  Training  for  government  service. 

230  Converse,  J.  H,  Higher  education  for  business  pursuits  and  manu¬ 

facturing.  (Annals  of  Amer.  acad.  July.  28:115-23.) 

Considers  the  relative  position  of  special  training  in  any  curriculum  and 
of  the  time  which  should  be  allotted  to  such  studies. 

232  Huebner,  S.  Study  of  insurance  in  American  universities.  (Annals 

of  Amer.  acad.  July.  28:82-100.) 

Includes  outline  of  insurance  courses  given  at  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

233  James,  E.  J.  The  problem  of  commercial  education.  (In  N.  Y. 

(state) — Education  department.  43d  university  convocation,  p. 
II-37-) 

Discussion  of  the  increasing  application  of  the  principle  of  school  training 
for  vocation  and  of  the  introduction  of  the  ideal  of  productive  scholarship. 

234  Jenks,  J.  W.  Citizenship  and  the  schools.  264  p.  D.  Holt,  $1.25. 

Chap.  4.  “The  relation  of  the  schools  to  business”  w'as  delivered  in  1901 
before  two  commercial  clubs.  Chap.  5.  “Education  for  commerce:  the 
far  east”  is  a  brief  discussion  of  how  economic  conditions  will  affect  our 
effort  to  increase  our  eastern  trade. 

235  Monroe,  W.  S.  Study  of  consular  science  in  Belgium.  (Jour,  of  ped. 

Mar.  18:161-65.) 

One  of  the  postgraduate  courses  in  the  universities. 

237  Proper  place  in  American  education  for  instruction  in  commercial 
and  industrial  subjects.  (In  Association  of  colleges  and  prepara¬ 
tory  schools  of  the  middle  states  and  Maryland.  Proc.  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  annual  convention,  1905.  p.  11-39.) 

Papers  by  C.  A.  Herrick,  J.  T.  Young  and  J.  H.  Converse;  with  a  discussion 
by  J.  H.  Hollander. 
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238  Vanderlip,  F.  A.  Education  for  commerce;  a  new  college  degree. 

(In  N.  Y.  (state) — Education  department.  43d  university  convoca¬ 
tion.  p.  68-78.) 

Suggestions  for  the  ideal  form  of  university  education  for  leaders  in  finan¬ 
cial  and  commercial  life. 

375.7  Art  education 

239  Eastern  art  teachers  association.  Proceedings  of  the  joint  conven¬ 

tion  of  the  Eastern  art  teachers  association  and  the  Eastern  manual 

training  association.  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  May  31,  June  1-2, 

1906.  244  p.  O.  N.  Y.  No  price. 

375.78  Musical  education 

240  Eylau,  William  and  Carrie.  The  profession  of  teaching  music. 

Leipzig.  R.  Voigtlander. 

Reviewed  in  Nation,  Jan.  3,  1907,  p.  17. 

241  Mills,  Wesley.  Voice  production  in  singing  and  speaking;  based  on 

scientific  principles.  282  p.  O.  Lippincott,  $2. 

Tries  to  combine  authoritative  treatise  on  vocal  physiology  with  the  real 
needs  of  the  practical  voice  user.  It  treats,  therefore,  the  bases  of  in¬ 
struction  in  vocal  music  and  is  not  without  interest  to  teachers  of  lan¬ 
guages. 

375.82  English  language  and  literature  in  the  curriculum 

See  also  no.  370  below. 

242  Bates,  Arlo.  Talks  on  teaching  literature.  247  p.  D.  Houghton, 

$1.30. 

Eighteen  informal  chapters  based  on  lectures  before  the  summer  school  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  in  1905.  Full  of  sound  sense,  rare  interest  and 
vitality  and  marked  by  a  clear  perception  of  how  and  why  literature  is 
not  now  taught  as  it  should  and  might  be. 

243  Baldwin,  C.  S.  Freshman  English.  (Educ.  rev.  Nov.  32:385-94; 

Dec.  32:485-99.) 

Pt.  I  is  a  compilation  of  statistics  from  forty-four  colleges  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  time  devoted  to  the  different  departments  of  English  (composition, 
literature  and  language). 

Pt.  2  is  a  comparative  study  of  the  ideas  and  methods. 

245  Colby,  J.  Br.  Literature  and  life  in  school.  229  p.  D.  Houghton, 

$1.25. 

Aims  to  show  that  in  many  incidental  ways  and  in  a  spontaneous,  unstudied 
fashion,  as  well  as  in  formal  instruction  literature  may  become  and  should 
be  made  a  vital  part  of  school  life. 

Details  of  methods  and  plans  for  accomplishing  this  fill  much  of  the  book. 
A  carefully  chosen  library  list  of  poems  and  prose  selections  from  real 
literature  is  given  in  an  appendix. 

247  Cook,  A.  S.  The  higher  study  of  English.  145  p.  D.  Houghton,  $1. 

Not  a  systematic  treatise  but  four  essays  of  an  occasional  nature,  three 
originally  given  as  addresses  and  one  reprinted  from  Atlantic  monthly. 
They  are  The  province  of  English  philology;  The  teaching  of  English; 
Relation  of  words  to  literature;  Aims  in  the  graduate  study  of  English. 
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While  not  dull  or  over  technical  they  are  yet  for  the  specialist  and  should 
be  richly  suggestive  to  teachers  of  English  with  whom  Prof.  Cook  says 
the  fundamental  problem  is  “how  to  combine  discipline  with  delight.” 

248  Coppersmith,  M.  E.  Suggestions  on  teaching  English.  (Ped.  sem. 

Dec.  13:461-73.) 

Value  and  methods  of  introducing  daily  themes  in  the  lower  grades.  A 
few  of  the  pupils’  compositions  are  added. 

249  English  in  the  secondary  schools.  (School  rev.  Mar.  14:157-211.) 

A  symposium;  read  at  the  Conference  of  the  secondary  schools  of  Vermont 
with  the  University  of  Vermont,  Jan.  11-12,  1906. 

English  in  the  secondary  schools,  by  F.  H.  Sykes. 

Study  of  the  history  of  English  literature,  by  Stockton  Axson. 

Study  of  English  literature,  by  J.  E.  Colburn. 

Study  of  the  English  language,  by  A.  E.  Tuttle. 

250  Fraser,  J.  N.  Modern  methods  of  teaching  English  in  Germany. 

(India — Director  general  of  education.  Occasional  report  no.  4,  p. 

1-83.) 

Written  after  ten  weeks’  study  of  subject  in  fourteen  German  secondary 
schools  in  eight  important  cities. 

251  Hoyt,  F.  S.  Place  of  grammar  in  the  elementary  curriculum. 

(Teachers  coll,  record,  Nov.  7:1-34.) 

252  Lament,  Hammond.  English  composition.  365  p.  D.  Scribner,  $1. 

Thoroly  good  book.  “An  attempt  to  get  students  to  write  something  worth 
while,  attending  to  minor  details  later,  rather  than  to  learn  first  of  all  to 
correct  sentences  which  may  be  vapid  and  meaningless.”  Author  an 
accomplished  journalist,  who  knows  good  writing  and  can  write  himself. 

253  Moody,  L.  B.  The  American  college  girl’s  ignorance  of  literature. 

(Jour,  of  ped.  June.  18:257-64.) 

A  reply  to  the  article  in  the  Critic,  Oct.  1905,  asking  where  the  responsi¬ 
bility  lies  and  attributing  the  ignorance  shown  to  the  mechanical  teaching 
of  the  secondary  school.  The  reply  tries  to  show  that  while  more  per¬ 
sonal  instruction,  etc.,  would  improve  the  preparatory  schools,  the  fault 
lies  rather  in  the  requirements  of  the  college. 

See  no.  259  below. 

254  New  England  association  of  teachers  of  English,  Standing  com¬ 

mittee  on  aids  in  teaching  English.  Text-books  in  rhetoric  and 

in  composition.  (School  rev.  Jan.  14:1-33.) 

Report  of  the  committee,  reviewing  the  essential  points  of  a  good  text-book 
in  English  and  giving  evaluative  notes  on  fifty  of  the  best  books  for 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Includes  discussions  on  Composition 
in  the  grades,  by  H.  L.  Clapp;  and  Story-telling  as  an  aid  to  English 
expression,  by  S.  C.  Bryant. 

255  On  the  teaching  of  English  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

(In  National  society  for  the  scientific  study  of  education.  Fifth 

year-book;  part  i.  80  p.) 

Title  paper  by  George  P.  Brown,  followed  by  an  account  of  the  teaching 
of  English  and  composition  in  the  schools  of  Cleveland. 

259  Witham,  R.  A.  The  American  college  girl’s  ignorance  of  literature: 

a  second  point  of  view.  (Jour,  of  ped.  Sept.  18: 13-23.) 

A  reply  to  the  article  in  the  Critic,  Oct.  1905.  More  conferences  between 
colleges  and  preparatory  schools  would  soon  make  a  better  understanding 
of  the  requirements.  See  no.  253  above. 
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260  Wyld,  H.  C.  Place  of  the  mother  tongue  in  national  education.  34  p. 

D.  Murray,  u. 

A  consideration  of  the  study  of  the  English  language  from  the  historical 
point  of  view  and  an  argument  to  show  that  therein  lie  elements  of  such 
great  educational  value  as  to  merit  far  more  attention  than  now  in 
English  schools. 

375.84  Modern  languages  in  the  curriculum 

See  also  no.  370  below. 

261  Brereton,  Cloudesley.  The  teaching  of  modern  languages  with 

special  reference  to  big  towns,  in  p.  D.  Blackie,  n. 

Lectures  at  the  London  school  of  economics,  giving  a  useful  analysis  of  the 
various  methods  now  used  and  describes  his  own,  a  middle  ground  be¬ 
tween  the  old  rote  and  memoriter  way  and  the  new  oral  method. 

375.88  Classics  in  the  curriculum 

See  also  no.  370  below. 

262  Benson,  A.  C.  Education.  (In  his  From  a  college  window.  Putnam, 

$1.25.  p.  I74-99-) 

A  fresh,  interesting  discussion  of  the  hotch-potch  which  has  resulted  in  the 
secondary  school  curriculum  by  the  pressure  of  utilitarianism  on  the  old 
classical  course  of  study. 

264  Classical  journal;  published  by  the  Classical  association  of  the  middle 

west  and  south.  Univ.  of  Chicago  press,  $1.50  per  year. 

First  number  appeared  in  Dec.  1905.  Devoted  to  the  interests  of  classical 
teachers  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges.  Articles  in  it  are  not  entered 
separately  in  this  bibliography. 

269  Kelsey,  F.  W.  Position  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  American  education. 

(Educ.  rev.  Dec.  32:461-72.) 

The  number  of  students  of  Latin  in  high  schools  has  steadily  increased  and 
while  the  position  of  Greek  is  less  favorable,  it  is  encouraging. 

270  Manatt,  I.  J.  The  choice  of  Greek.  (In  Evening  Post.  N.  Y..  Aug. 

18,  1906.  p.  9.) 

“A  plea  that  every  youth  may  have  at  least  the  chance  to  learn  it”  in  the 
secondary  schools. 

272  Swain,  G.  B,.  Is  Latin  holding  its  own  in  our  high  schools?  (In 

Michigan  schoolmasters’  club.  Proceedings  of  the  forty-first  meeting. 

1906.  p.  50-67.) 

Summary  of  statistics  from  the  north  central  states,  chiefly  Michigan,  show¬ 
ing  a  decrease.  Discussion  by  David  Mackenzie,  R.  L.  D’Ooge  and 
\V.  G.  Coburn. 

273  Symposium  on  the  value  of  humanistic,  particularly  classical, 

studies  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  medicine  and  engineer¬ 
ing,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  professions.  (School  rev. 

June.  14:389-414.) 

I.  Value  of  Greek  and  Latin  to  the  medical  student,  by  V.  C.  Vaughn,  with 
a  discussion  by  C.  B.  G.  de  Nancrede. 

II.  Value  of  humanistic  studies  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  medicine, 
by  VV.  B.  Hinsdale. 

HI.  Value  of  the  humanistic  studies  as  a  preparation  for  the  study  of  en¬ 
gineering,  by  H.  C.  Sadler,  with  discussions  by  G.  S.  Williams  and  G.  W. 
Patterson. 
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375.9  History  in  the  curriculum 
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274  American  historical  association.  Report  of  the  conference  on  the 

first  year  of  college  work  in  history  held  at  the  21st  annual  meeting 
in  Baltimore,  Dec.  26-29,  1905.  (In  its  annual  report,  1905,  p.  147- 
74-) 

The  first-year  history  work  at  leading  American  colleges  described  by  their 
professors  of  history. 

275  -  Report  of  the  conference  on  the  teaching  of  history  in  ele¬ 

mentary  schools  held  at  the  21st  annual  meeting  in  Baltimore,  Dec. 
26-29,  1905.  (In  its  annual  report,  1905.  p.  133-45.) 

276  American  peace  society — Committee  of  three.  Report  on  the  teach¬ 

ing  of  history  in  the  public  schools  with  reference  to  war  and  peace. 
27  p.  O.  American  peace  society,  Boston.  5c. 

Prepared  after  an  examination  of  school  text-books  of  U.  S.  history  showing 
the  amount  of  space  devoted  to  war;  to  which  is  added  the  results  of  ques¬ 
tions  sent  to  three  hundred  superintendents,  “with  these  four  ends  in 
view:  To  find  out  the  importance  of  the  text-book;  the  relative  influence 
of  the  teacher;  the  proportionate  amount  of  time  spent  on  war  and  bat¬ 
tle;  and  to  gain  a  general  outlook  with  regard  to  the  teaching  of  war  and 
peace.” 

278  Schaper,  W.  A.  What  do  students  know  about  American  govern¬ 
ment,  before  taking  college  courses  in  political  science?  (Jour,  of 
ped.  June.  18:265-88.) 

Examples  of  lamentable  deficiency,  showing  the  urgent  need  of  making  the 
understanding  of  our  government  and  our  national  history  a  requirement 
for  graduation. 

375.91  Geography  in  the  curriculum 

The  Journal  of  geography,  edited  by  R.  E.  Dodge  of  the  Teachers  college, 
New  York  City,  and  the  Geographical  teacher,  London,  are  especially  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interests  of  teachers  of  geography. 

280  Farnham,  A.  W.  The  geography  course  in  the  Oswego  state  normal 
and  training  school.  (In  Journal  of  Geography,  Feb.,  Mar.,  May, 
June.  32:49-66,  109-21,  211-24,  265-77.) 

A  detailed  syllabus  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  course. 

376  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 

See  also  375.64. 

282  Felter,  W.  L.  Education  of  women.  (Educ.  rev.  Apr.  31:351-63.) 

The  physical  and  mental  differences  between  the  sexes  and  their  very  dif¬ 
ferent  social  functions  and  ideals  point  away  from  co-education  and  to 
separate  and  very  unlike  curriculums.  For  a  reply  to  this  see  no.  285 
below. 

283  Girls’  school  yearbook;  public  schools  1906.  Sonnenschein,  2s.  6d. 

A  new  British  annual  crammed  with  matters  interesting  to  parents,  teachers 
and  girls  in  connection  with  secondary  schools  for  girls  qualified  to  enter 
the  Association  of  headmistresses.  119  schools  are  described  and  a  list 
is  given  of  over  2,000  teachers  in  them. 
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284  Rhys,  I.  L.  The  education  of  girls  in  Switzerland  and  Bavaria.  71 

p.  S.  Blackie,  u. 

A  report  as  Gilchrist  traveling  student  of  visits  in  1902,  chiefly  to  public 
secondary  girls’  schools,  but  to  a  few  primary,  normal  and  private  schools 
in  ten  cities. 

285  Worthington,  D.  L.  Higher  education  for  women.  (Educ.  rev. 

Nov.  32:405-14.) 

Disagrees  with  Mr.  Felter’s  article  (see  no.  282)  and  suggests  that  if  he 
had  equal  experience  with  boys  he  would  not  find  the  intellectual  dif¬ 
ferences  between  boys  and  girls,  which  he  notes,  for  there  are  boys  whO' 
have  been  known  to  “learn  their  geometry  theorems  by  heart.” 


376.7  Co-education. 

286  Armstrong,  J.  E.  Limited  segregation.  (School  rev.  Dec.  14:726- 

38). 

Shows  advantages  of  having  classes  for  boys  and  girls  separate  in  the  higb 
school. 

287  Grey,  Vivian,  and  Tylee,  E.  S.  Boy  and  girl — should  they  be  edu¬ 

cated  together.  72  p.  T.  Lond.  Simpkins,  u. 

Brief,  clear  brochure  favoring  co-education.  American  and  Australian  ex¬ 
perience  cited. 


377  RELIGIOUS  AND  ETHICAL  EDUCATION 

288  Conference  on  religious  education.  Proceedings,  Oct.  15-19,  1905. 

86  p.  O.  Urbana,  Ill.  $1.  (University  of  Illinois  Bulletin,  v.  3,  no. 

8,  p.  2.) 

General  subject:  What  religious  education  may  the  state  university  un¬ 
dertake? 

Addresses  by  F.  W.  Kelsey,  The  state  universities  and  the  churches. 

H.  C.  King,  Obligations  of  the  church  to  its  adherents  in  the  state  uni¬ 
versities. 

Webster  Merrifield,  The  affiliated  college. 

289  Coulton,  G.  G.  Religious  education  before  the  Reformation.  (Con- 

temp.  rev.  Oct.  90:504-15.) 

290  De  Laguna,  Theodore.  Evolution  and  moral  education.  (In  Michi¬ 

gan  schoolmasters’  club.  Proceedings  of  the  forty-first  meeting,  1906. 

p.  18-30.) 

Discussion  of  the  part  “social  heredity”  and  self-development  take  in  moral 
education. 

291  Dennis,  J.  S.  Christian  missions  and  social  progress,  v.  3.  675  p. 

O.  Revell,  $2.50- 

The  chapters  on  “The  introduction  of  educational  facilities,”  p.  5-95,  and 
“Modern  methods  of  university  extension”  give  the  best  account  in  print 
of  the  vast  and  significant  educational  work  now  being  done  in  the  mis¬ 
sion  fields  of  the  world. 

293  Hall,  G.  S.  Moral  and  religious  training.  (In  his  Youth.  Appleton,. 

$1.50.  p.  324-66.) 

A  chapter  not  printed  in  Adolescence.  Discusses  Punishment;  Examina¬ 
tions;  Habituation,  Love  and  religion,  and  other  topics. 
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294  Hanus,  P.  H.  School  instruction  in  religion.  (Educ.  Sept.  27:10- 

17;  Oct.  27:73-84  ) 

Formal,  explicit  instruction  in  schools  is  undesirable,  but  “religious  educa- 
'  tion,  including  detailed  instruction  in  the  Bible,  is  the  duty  of  the 

church.” 

295  Harris,  George.  The  required  religious  services  of  a  college.  (Biblical 

world.  Oct.  28:240-50.) 

Whether  attendance  should  be  required  or  voluntary,  giving  the  opinions  of 
several  college  presidents. 

296  Hodges,  George.  Religious  life  in  American  colleges.  (Outlook, 

Aug.  83 : 693-701.) 

Optimistic  view. 

297  Home,  H.  H.  Moral  education,  or  educating  the  mind  to  will : 

Religious  education,  or  educating  the  spirit  in  man.  (In  his  Psycho¬ 
logical  principles  of  education.  Macmillan,  $1.75.  p.  261-427.) 

This  discussion  of  the  emotional,  moral  and  religious  relations  of  education 
is  marked  by  an  unusually  full  and  clear  comprehension  of  their  high 
importance. 

298  North,  C.  C.  Religious  life  of  the  college  student.  (Biblical  world, 

Aug.  28:128-35;  Sept.  28:187-97.) 

The  first  article  takes  up  the  characteristics  illustrated  in  certain  Western 
universities.  The  second  article  shows  the  influence  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

299  Myers,  G.  E.  Moral  training  in  the  school,  a  comparative  study. 

Ped.  sem.  Dec.  13:409-60.) 

German,  French,  English  and  American  systems  are  examined;  the  Ger¬ 
mans  are  giving  dogmatic  religious  instruction  of  the  type  common  three 
centuries  ago;  the  French  are  giving  moral  lessons  prescribed  by  the 
state,  and  conducting  their  schools  largely  in  accordance  with  the  direc¬ 
tions  of  the  minister  of  education  at  Paris;  the  English  teachers  are  poorly 
trained,  giving  in  half  the  elementary  schools  sectarian  and  in  half  non¬ 
sectarian  religious  instruction;  the  American  teachers  are  giving  moral  in¬ 
struction  only,  incidentally  relying  on  direct  means  of  school  life  for 
moral  training.  “The  personality  of  the  teacher  is  the  vital  factor  in  most 
of  the  indirect  moral  influences  of  the  school.” 

300  Pace,  E.  A.  Catholic  teachers  and  the  history  of  education.  (Catho¬ 

lic  world,  Apr.  83:  1-17.) 

Repeats  the  usual  Roman  Catholic  view  that  all  teaching  must  recognize 
instruction  in  Catholic  morality  and  religion  as  part  of  the  work  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

301  Paret,  William.  The  place  and  function  of  the  Sunday  school  in  the 

church.  loi  p.  D.  Whittaker,  50c. 

The  bishop  of  Maryland  dwells  on  the  neglect  of  the  opportunities  for  ef¬ 
fective  work  with  the  church’s  children  and  urges  higher  ideals  and  more 
serious  attention  from  pastors,  officers  and  teachers,  and  better  instruction 
along  lines  which  he  suggests. 

302  Religious  education:  published  bi-monthly  by  the  Religious  education 

association,  153  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago.  $1-50  per'  year. 

Vol.  I,  nos.  1-5,  issued  in  1906. 

304  Sisson,  E.  0.  Content  of  religious  instruction  in  German  Protestant 

schools.  (Educ.  Nov.  27:  150-63.) 

Outline  of  the  requirements  of  study  in  the  Bible,  Catechism,  Church , 
knowledge,  and  Elements  of  theology  and  Christian  ethics. 
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305  Use  of  the  Bible  in  public  schools;  a  symposium.  (Biblical  worlds 
Jan.  27:48-62.) 

Discussions  of  its  use  as  devotional  or  academic,  by  J.  D.  Stoops,  H.  H. 
Horne  and  Shailer  Mathews. 


378  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES ;  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

306  Beach,  C.  F.  Educational  reciprocity,  (No.  Amer.  rev.  Oct.  183; 

611-19.) 

What  has  been  done  in  the  exchange  of  students  and  professors  between  the 
universities  of  this  country  and  those  of  France,  Germany  and  Italy. 

See  also  no.  309  below. 

308  Hyde,  W.  D.  The  college  man  and  the  college  woman.  333  p.  D. 

Houghton,  $1. 

Contents. — The  offer  of  the  college. — The  transformation  of  the  under¬ 
graduate. — Greek  qualities  in  the  college  man. — The  career  of  self-con¬ 
quest. — The  continuity  and  contrast  of  college  and  the  world. — The  more 
excellent  way. — The  sacrifices  of  a  college  man. — The  creed  of  a  college 
class. — The  choice  of  the  college  woman. — The  worth  of  the  womanly 
ideal. — The  earnings  of  college  graduates. — A  great  college  president 
[Charles  William  Eliot]. — The  personality  of  the  teacher. — The  six  part¬ 
ners  in  college  administration. — The  college. — Alumni  ideals. 

It  is  not  strictly  a  new  book,  as  nearly  all  of  it  has  been  printed  before  in 
journals  or  college  publications,  but  the  scattered  papers  have  unity  more 
real  than  outwardly  apparent,  and  were  well  worth  collecting  as  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  worthy  educational  thought  from  one  with  high  ideals  and 
a  knowledge  of  his  subject. 

309  Interchange  of  professors  in  universities.  (In  Association  of 

American  universities.  Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses  of  the 

seventh  annual  conference,  1906.  p.  14-23.) 

Paper  by  B.  I.  Wheeler  on  the  general  question,  viewed  from  the  adminis¬ 
trative  side. 

Paper  by  J.  D.  Greene  on  the  experience  of  Harvard.  Followed  by 
discussion. 

310  Lawton,  W.  C.  Decay  of  academic  courage.  (Educ.  rev.  Nov.  32: 

395-404.) 

Are  the  professors  and  instructors  cowards,  that  is,  afraid  of  free  thought, 
because  of  the  predominance  of  the  college  president  and  because  of  their 
financial  dependence? 

Africa 

312  Johannesburg.  Reade,  Hubert.  The  university  of  Johannesburg. 

(Empire  rev.  Oct.  12:213-19.) 

Concerning  the  possibilities  offered  by  the  bequest  of  Alfred  Beit  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Belgium 

313  Louvain.  Dupriez,  L^on.  Catholic  university  of  Louvain.  (In 

Catholic  univ.  bulletin,  Jan.  12:1-14.) 

Historical  sketch  of  the  university  and  its  recent  development. 
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Canada 

314  Dalhousie  university.  liord,  W.  F.  Degree-granting  institutions. 
(Nineteenth  cent.  Nov.  60:765-70.) 

Description  of  Dalhousie  and  other  universities  in  the  maritime  provinces. 


France 

315  Paris  university.  Hoyt,  J.  W.  The  university  of  Paris  during  the 
middle  ages.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report  for  1904. 
1 :  519-58-) 

Historical  account  of  its  origin,  the  development  of  its  faculties,  some  of 
the  helps  and  hindrances. 


Germany 

316  Jesse,  R.  H.  Impressions  of  German  universities.  (Educ.  rev.  Dec. 

32:433-44-) 

Chiefly  Berlin  and  Munich;  comments  on  the  prominence  given  to  intel¬ 
lectual  life,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  clubs  and  athletics  in  any  way  like 
the  American.  Tabulates  the  ages  of  the  professors  in  seven  universities. 

317  Paulsen,  Friedrich.  The  German  universities  and  university  study, 

tr.  by  Frank  Thilly  and  W.  W.  Elvvang.  451  p.  O.  Scribner,  $3. 

A  new  translation,  of  about  four  times  as  much  matter,  of  Prof.  Paulsen’s 
well-known  book  first  made  accessible  in  English  by  Prof.  Perry  in  1895 
from  an  earlier  edition.  While  chapter  titles  are  the  same  as  in  the  older 
translation  the  book  is  virtually  a  new  one  and  its  perusal  leaves  one  with 
a  clear  impression  of  the  German  ideal  of  the  university  as  an  institution 
for  the  production  of  scientific  knowledge. 

318  Sheehan,  P.  A.  The  German  universities.  (In  his  Early  essays  and 

lectures.  Longmans,  $1.60.  p.  68-116.) 

Reprint  of  review  of  P&re  Didon,  The  Germans,  from  the  Irish  ecclesiastical 
record,  June  1886.  A  most  readable  statement  of  the  part  universities 
have  played  in  the  social,  political  and  religious  life  of  Germany. 

Great  Britain 

319  Aberdeen.  Anderson,  P.  J.  cd.  Studies  in  the  history  and  develop¬ 

ment  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen ;  a  quarter  centenary  tribute  paid 

by  certain  of  her  professors  and  devoted  sons.  578  p.  Q.  (Aber¬ 
deen  univ.  stud.  19.) 

Contents. — Cowan,  Rev.  H.  Bishop  William  Elphinstone. — Lang,  Rev.  J.  M. 
Hector  Boece  and  the  principals. — Bulloch,  J.  M.  The  maker  of  Marischal 
college:  and  his  “happie  offspring.” — Davidson,  W.  L.  The  university’s 
contribution  to  philosophy. — Terry,  C.  S.  The  historians. — Trail,  J.  W.  H. 
Natural  science  in  the  Aberdeen  universities. — Nicol,  Rev.  T.  New  Testa¬ 
ment  learning  in  the  universities. — Kennedy,  N.  J.  D.  The  faculty  of  law. 
— Stephenson,  W.  Four  centuries  of  medicine  in  Aberdeen. — ^Johnstone, 
J.  F.  K.  The  Aberdeen  university  educator. — Rait,  R.  S.  The  buildings. — 
Collections  towards  a  bibliography  of  the  universities  of  Aberdeen. 

320  Cambridge.  Ball,  W.  W.  R.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Dutton,. 

75c.  (College  monographs  i.) 

Useful  handbook. 
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321  Cambridge.  Brown,  A.  L.  Selwyn  college.  207  p.  O.  Hutchinson, 

5^. 

322  Cambridge.  Leigh,  W.  A.  Augustus  Austen  Leigh,  provost  of 

King’s  college,  Cambridge;  a  record  of  college  reform.  306  p.  O. 

Smith,  Elder,  d>s.  6d. 

324  Cambridge.  Walker,  T.  A.  Peterhouse.  21 1  p.  O.  Hutchinson,  SJ. 

326  Oxford.  George,  H.  B.  New  College  1856-1906.  102  p.  D.  Oxford 

Univ.  press,  85c. 

An  account  of  the  policy  and  changes  which,  in  fifty  years,  made  the 
smallest  of  Oxford’s  colleges  almost  the  largest.  By  the  one  man  who 
has  been  officially  concerned  in  it  all. 

327  Oxford.  Howells,  W.  D.  Oxford.  (No.  Amer.  rev.  Oct.  183:620- 

38.) 

Reminiscences  of  a  visit. 

328  Oxford.  Wells,  Joseph.  The  Oxford  degree  ceremony.  98  p.  S. 

Clarendon  press,  50c. 

A  plain,  popular  and  extremely  accurate  account  of  the  origin  and  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  various  elements  in  the  ceremony,  and  a  minute  description 
of  its  performance. 

South  America 

329  Gonzalez,  J.  V.  The  national  university  of  La  Plata;  report  relative 

to  its  foundation  translated  by  George  Wilson-Rae.  237  p.  D. 

Buenos  Aires.  (Argentine  republic.  Technical  library  of  the  dep’t. 

of  justice  and  public  education,  v.  i.) 

United  States 

See  also  Section  376,  Education  of  women.  Full  tho  belated  statistical 
data  about  American  colleges  and  universities  are  given  each  year  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  education. 

331  Adams,  C.  F.  Some  present  collegiate  tendencies.  (Educ.  rev.  Sept. 

32:  132-56.) 

Address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society  of  Columbia  university,  June 
12,  1906. 

332  Andrews,  E.  B.  Current  criticism  of  universities.  (In  National 

association  of  state  universities  in  the  U.  S.  Transactions  and 

proceedings,  1905.  p.  I5-33-) 

Optimistic  views  of  the  spiritual  and  moral  influence  of  the  university  and 
of  the  athletic  side.  Suggestions  for  better  university  organization,  better 
teaching  and  more  effective  work  from  the  students. 

333  - University  administration.  (Educ.  rev.  Mar.  31:217-225.) 

A  plea  for  concentration  in  executive  control,  sometimes  called  one-man 
power,  thus  leaving  professors  free  for  their  particular  work. 

335  Draper,  A.  S.  The  university  presidency.  (Atlantic,  Jan.  97:34- 

43.) 

Address  at  the  National  conference  of  college  and  university  trustees,  at 
Urbana,  Ill.,  Oct.  17,  1905. 

Published  also  in  the  University  of  Illinois  bulletin,  v.  3,  no.  8,  pt.  i, 
p.  8-20.  A  defense  of  one-man  power  as  logical  and  inevitable  in  view  of 
the  constitution  and  magnitude  of  our  larger  American  universities. 
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338  Jastrow,  Joseph.  The  academic  career  as  affected  by  administra¬ 

tion.  (Science,  Apr.  23:561-74.) 

A  protest  against  the  usurpation  of  authority  by  university  presidents. 

339  -  Distribution  of  distinction  in  American  colleges.  (Educ.  rev. 

Jan.  31 :  24-54  ) 

Compares  and  tabulates  the  success  of  graduates  of  various  colleges  in  at¬ 
taining  the  “Who’s  who’’  degree. 

340  Jenks,  J.  W.  Free  speech  in  American  universities.  (In  his  Citizen¬ 

ship  and  the  schools.  Holt.  $1.25.  p.  153-69.) 

Written  at  the  time  of  the  resignation  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Andrews  from  Brown 
university  in  1897,  but  never  printed. 

341  Kiichler,  Walther.  American  university  training.  (Educ.  rev.  Nov. 

32:  371-84  ) 

Characterizes  the  plan  of  instruction  for  undergraduates  as  one  “that  aims 
simply  to  give  general  knowledge,  or  rather  information,  of  great  variety 
but  of  limited  scope  and  depth.’’  Criticizes  especially  the  superficiality 
in  linguistic  studies  and  in  literature,  and  the  unsatisfactory  quality  of 
practical  instruction  given  by  the  professors. 

342  National  conference  of  college  and  university  trustees.  Proceed¬ 

ings,  Oct.  17-19.  1905.  117  p.  O.  Urbana,  Ill.  $1.  (University  of 

Illinois  Bulletin,  v.  3.  no.  8.  pt.  i.) 

Includes  addresses  by  J.  P.  Munroe,  Closer  relations  between  the  trustees 
and  faculty. 

C.  E.  Bessey,  Questions  regarding  college  administration. 

J.  P.  Lippincott,  State  supervision  of  endowment  funds. 

Wallace  Hickman,  University  investments  and  accounting. 

W.  S.  Dyche,  Need  of  business  methods  in  our  universities. 

Paul  Jones,  Selection  of  trustees. 

Eugene  Davenport,  Secondary  administrative  positions  in  university  or¬ 
ganizations. 

This  conference  was  called  on  the  occasion  of  Pres.  James’s  installation, 
and  made  no  permanent  organization. 

343  Pope,  E.  H.  What  the  university  loses  by  underpaying  its  instructors. 

^(Educ.  rev.  Jan.  31  :  55-66.) 

Calls  attention  to  the  “slow  promotion  of  the  instructor,  his  heavy  classroom 
work  and  his  inability  to  find  time  for  scholarly  investigation.” 

The  annual  report  of  President  Schurman  of  Cornell  university  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  same  themes. 

344  Stevenson,  J.  J.  University  control.  (Pop.  sci.  mo.  Nov.  69:385- 

97.) 

States  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  American  plan  of  having  one 
responsible  head,  with  the  effect  on  the  president,  on  the  professors  and 
on  higher  education,  with  suggestions  for  reform. 

345  Stillman,  J.  M.  Organization  of  university  government.  (Science, 

Apr.  23:536-40.) 

Discusses  the  problem  of  preserving  the  proper  balance  between  trustees, 
president  and  faculty  for  most  effective  cooperation. 

347  Thwing,  C.  F.  History  of  higher  education  in  America.  501  p.  O. 

Appleton,  $3. 

The  most  explicit  history  of  American  colleges  from  1636  to  the  present 
which  has  been  put  into  one  volume,  a  volume  which  has  been  twenty-five 
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years  in  the  preparation.  Especially  full  and  interesting  for  the  colonial 
and  early  national  periods,  and  containing  notable  chapters  on  special  and 
little  treated  topics,  such  as  Beginnings  of  the  national  movement;  Col¬ 
leges  in  the  south;  The  colleges  in  the  Civil  War,  and  a  thoughtful  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  results  and  tendencies  in  the  final  chapter.  The  author  has  a 
high  sense  of  the  dignity  and  richness  of  his  theme,  and  the  book,  besides 
making  thus  easily  available  much  new  material,  has  a  distinct  impressive¬ 
ness  of  its  own.  Technical  and  professional  education  are  wofully 
slighted;  and  there  is  literally  almost  no  mention  of  the  wonderful  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  State  universities.  The  book  is  frequently  marred  by 
slovenly  diction,  sometimes  in  the  finest  passages,  and  much  unnecessary 
duplication  of  statements.  A  capital  index  is  added. 

348  Tucker,  W.  J.  Small  vs.  large  colleges.  (School  rev.  Dec.  14:717- 

25.) 

Read  before  the  New  England  association  of  colleges  and  preparatory  schools, 
Oct.  1906.  Favors  the  large  institutions  as  being  more  in  keeping  with 
democratic  principles. 

349  West,  A.  F.  Changing  conception  of  the  “faculty”  in  American  uni¬ 

versities.  (In  Association  of  American  universities.  Journal  of 
proceedings  and  addresses  of  the  seventh  annual  conference,  1906. 

P-  65-75-) 

Reprinted  in  Educ.  rev.,  June.  32:1-14.  Much  of  the  true  freedom  needed 
in  university  life  has  been  lost  by  sacrificing  the  oM  ideal  of  the  college 
faculty  with  its  missionary  spirit  to  the  present  sysrem  of  centralization 
and  commercialism  which  judges  the  professor  by  his  specialized  knowl¬ 
edge  rather  than  his  general  make-up,  and  leaves  the  direction  of  affairs 
in  the  hands  of  the  president. 

350  Harvard  University.  Associated  Harvard  clubs.  Second  report  of 

the  committee  on  the  question  of  establishing  at  Harvard  a  three 
years’  course  for  the  degree  of  A.  B.  Submitted  at  the  tenth  annual 
meeting,  held  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  May  26.  1906.  37  p.  O.  R.  G.  Brown, 
1006  Guaranty  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Comes  to  a  definite  decision,  recommending  that  the  straight  three  years’ 
course,  with  proper  adjustments,  be  made  the  normal  course. 

See  also  no.  361  below. 

351  Illinois  university.  Colvin,  S.  S.  The  university  of  Illinois.  (Arena, 

Mar.  34:43-57-) 

“A  sketch  of  its  history,  its  present  accomplishments  and  its  ideals.” 

352  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Gilman,  D.  C.  The  launching  of  a  uni¬ 

versity,  and  other  papers ;  a  sheaf  of  remembrances.  386  p.  O. 
Dodd.  Mead,  $2.50. 

Partly  reprinted  from  pamphlets  and  from  various  periodicals.  Contents. — 
The  Johns  Hopkins  university;  I.  Reminiscences  of  thirty  years  in  Bal¬ 
timore  (1875-1905).  II.  Johns  Hopkins  and  the  trustees  of  his  choice. 
III.  Fundamental  principles.  IV.  The  original  faculty.  V.  Some  note¬ 
worthy  teachers.  V’!.  Incidents  of  the  early  years.  VII.  Publications. 
VIII.  The  Johns  Hopkins  medical  school.  IX.  Resignation;  after  twenty- 
five  years’  service. — Addresses  on  various  occasions,  historical  and  edu¬ 
cational.  X.  Remembrances;  looking  backwards  over  fifty  years.  XI. 

.  The  relations  of  Yale  to  science  and  letters  (1701-1901).  XII.  Books  and 

Politics.  XIII.  California  revisited.  XIV.  Research;  a  speech  at  Chicago. 
XV’.  The  dawn  of  a  university  in  the  Western  Reserve.  XVI.  Hand-craft 

‘  and  rede-craft.  XV'^II.  De  juventute.  XVIII.  Greek  art  in  a  manufactur¬ 

ing  town.  XIX.  A  study  in  black  and  white.  XX.  Civil  service  reform. 
XXI.  Education  in  philanthropy.  XXII.  Colonel  John  Eagar  Howard, 
one  of  the  worthies  of  Baltimore. 
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353  Kenyon  college.  Piatt,  J.  J.  How  the  bishop  built  his  college  in  the 

woods.  74  p.  D.  Clarke,  75c. 

“This  little  book  tells  the  story  of  the  founding  of  Kenyon  college  at  Gam- 
bier  by  the  Right  Reverend  Philander  Chase,  D.D.,  the  first  bishop  of 
Ohio.” 

355  Michigan  university.  Hinsdale,  B.  A.  History  of  the  University  of 

Michigan.  376  p.  Q.  University  of  Mich.  $5. 

A  sumptuous  volume  printed  in  edition  of  1,500  at  a  cost  of  $8,000.  The 
history  proper,  165  p.,  was  done  by  Prof.  Hinsdale  in  1899-1900,  for  the 
R.  Herndon  Co.  of  Boston,  and  was  to  have  formed  the  “Michigan”  sec¬ 
tion  in  their  series.  Universities  and  their  sons.  When  this  enterprise  was 
given  up  the  University  authorities  got  the  plates  and  added  200  pages  of 
biographies  of  regents  and  faculty.  A  brief  appendix  brings  the  historical 
section  to  date  after  a  fashion  and  a  good  index  is  added.  There  are 
many  pictures  of  men  and  buildings. 

356  North  Dakota  university.  Kennedy,  Joseph.  Credit  for  quality  in 

the  university  of  North  Dakota.  (Educ.  rev.  Dec.  32:525-31.) 

357  Ohio.  Thompson,  W.  O.  The  state  and  higher  education  in  Ohio. 

26  p.  D.  (Ohio  state  univ.  bull.  v.  10,  no.  5  supplement.) 

A  sketch  of  the  history  of  those  institutions  for  higher  education  in  Ohio 
which  the  state  has  aided,  particularly  the  state  university  and  Wilber- 
force.  Miami  and  Ohio  universities. 

359  Princeton  university.  West,  A.  F.  Tutorial  system  in  college. 

(Educ.  rev.  Dec.  32:500-14.) 

Address  before  the  New  England  association  of  colleges  and  preparatory 
schools,  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  12,  1906. 

Published  also  in  School  rev.,  Dec.  14:705-16. 

360  Virginia  university.  Patton,  J.  S.  Jefferson,  Cabell  and  the  Univer¬ 

sity  of  Virginia.  380  p.  D.  Neale  pub.  co.,  $2. 

An  account  based  on  the  correspondence  between  Jefferson  and  Joseph  C. 
Cabell,  of  the  founding  of  the  university,  a  sketch  of  its  early  history 
with  some  accounts  of  the  chief  phases  of  its  later  development  together 
with  lists  of  honor  and  prize  students,  orators,  participants  in  the  Civil 
War,  etc.  The  bulk  of  the  book  is  in  substance  probably  a  summary  of 
the  volume.  Early  history  of  the  University  of  Virginia  as  contained  in 
the  letters  of  Jefferson  and  Cabell,  Richmond  1856,  and  now  very  rare. 

378.01  College  entrance  requirements 

The  report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  North  central  ass’n  of  colleges  and 
preparatory  schools,  which  maintains  an  active  committee  on  accredited 
schools,  is  always  of  interest  to  students  of  this  plan  of  admission  to 
college.  , 

361  Associated  Harvard  clubs.  Second  report  of  the  committee,  on  the 

relation  of  Harvard  university  to  schools  for  secondary  education. 

Submitted  at  the  meeting  at  Chicago,  May  1906.  v.  p.  O.  R.  G.' 

Brown,  1006  Guaranty  Bldg.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Recommends  that  the  university  authorities  “give  critical  inspection  to  such 
tributary  schools  as  invite  the  same.”  The  trend  of  the  report  is  clearly 
towards  admission  by  inspection  and  certification  of  schools.  Appendix 
contains:  i.  The  circular  letter  to  the  secondary  schools  with  summaries 
of  their  replies.  2.  Selected  list  of  articles  dealing  with  the  examination 
system  and  the  inspection  and  certificate  system  of  admission  to  college. 
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3.  “New  methods  of  admission  to  Harvard,”  by  J.  G.  Hart.  Reprinted 
from  Harvard  graduate  magazine,  June  1906.  4.  Dissenting  report,  by 

A.  B.  Hart. 

362  College  entrance  examination  board.  Sixth  annual  report  of  the 

secretary.  (Educ.  rev.  Nov.  32:275-314.) 

The  future  of  this  board  is  interestingly  discussed  by  E.  L.  Thorndike  in 
Educ.  rev.,  May  1906,  31:470-83,  with  suggestions  for  a  system  which 
will  accredit  schools  preparing  for  college  on  the  basis  of  actual  success 
in  college  by  students  from  these  schools. 

363  Do  the  college  entrance  requirements  in  mathematics  demand  a 

disproportionate  amount  of  time  in  the  secondary  school 
curriculum?  (In  Association  of  the  colleges  and  preparatory 
schools  of  the  middle  states  and  Maryland.  Proc.  of  the  nineteenth 
annual  convention.  1905.  p.  88-117.) 

Arguments  pro  and  con  are  presented  in  papers  by  J.  L.  Tildsley,  D.  E. 
Smith  and  Wilson  Earrand;  with  discussions  by  E.  S.  Crawley,  Charles 
De  Garmo  and  A.  W.  Harris. 

367  MacLean,  G.  E.  An  American  federation  of  learning.  (North  cen¬ 

tral  ass’n  coll,  and  sec.  schools.  Proc.  p.  3-25.) 

A  plea  for  consolidation  of  all  the  agencies  for  admission  to  college,  e.  g., 
The  college  entrance  examination  board.  The  New  England  college  cer¬ 
tificate  board.  The  commission  on  accredited  schools  of  the  north  central 
association.  The  same  idea  is  presented  in  the  author’s  article  in  the 
Proc.  of  the  national  ass’n  of  state  universities,  1905,  p.  65-78. 

368  New  England  college  entrance  certificate  board.  Fourth  annual 

report,  1905-1906.  25  p.  O.  N.  F.  Davis,  159  Brown  St.,  Provi¬ 
dence.  R.  I.  No  price. 

All  important  New  England  colleges  but  Harvard  and  Yale  are  members. 
A  list  of  approved  high  schools  is  added. 

370  Schoolmasters’  association  of  New  York  and  vicinity.  Thirteenth 

annual  report,  1905-06.  127  p.  O.  No  place. 

Contents  include  papers  by  Wilson  Earrand,  Are  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments  too  great  in  quantity? 

Wilson  March,  Are  college  entrance  requirements  in  mathematics  too  great 
in  quantity? 

J.  E.  Woodhull,  Modern  trend  of  physics  and  chemistry  teaching. 

C.  E.  Kayser,  College  entrance  requirements  in  modern  languages. 

H.  E.  Towle,  Requirements  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

R.  M.  Jones,  The  effect  of  the  present  college  entrance  requirements  upon 
secondary  students. 

D.  M.  Kennedy,  Effect  of  the  present  college  entrance  requirements  upon 
secondary  students. 

J.  D.  Wight,  New  York  high  school  curriculums. 

371  Thorndike,  E.  L.  An  empirical  study  of  college  entrance  examina¬ 

tions.  (Science,  June.  23:839-45.) 

Tables  of  the  entrance  record  and  college  record  thru  1905  of  every  student 
entering  Columbia  in  1901,  1902  and  1903,  who  took  entrance  examinations, 
enabling  one  to  measure  the  relationship  of  success  in  entrance  examina¬ 
tions  and  success  in  college. 

378.3  Graduate  zeork;  research 

373  Ayres,  Brown.  What  are  the  minimum  conditions  which  universities 
should  be  able  to  furnish  in  order  to  be  justified  in  encouraging  the 
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attendance  of  graduate  students?  (In  National  association  of  state 
universities  in  the  U.  S.  Transactions  and  proceedings,  1905.  p. 
35'65-) 

Brief  statement  of  what  is  meant  by  graduate  work;  followed  by  addresses 
on  “The  minimum  conditions,  environmental,  etc.,  that  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  favorable  to  graduate  work,”  by  David  Strong,  and  “How  far  is 
the  state  university  justified  in  undertaking  graduate  work?  Ought  it  to 
enter  the  general  field  of  research?”  by  VV.  L.  Bryan.  Discussions  by 
G.  E.  MacLean,  C.  R.  Van  Hise,  J.  H.  Baker  and  others. 

374  Carnegie  institution.  Year  book  no.  4.  1905.  303  p.  Q.  Wash¬ 

ington. 

A  review  in  Pedagogical  seminary,  June  1906,  13:261-62,  offers  some  very 
frank  criticism  of  the  management  and  methods  of  the  institution. 

375  Eliot,  C.  W.  Character  of  the  scientific  investigation.  (Educ.  rev. 

Sept.  32:157-64.) 

Address  delivered  at  the  formal  opening  of  the  Laboratories  of  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  institute  for  medical  research,  N.  Y.,  May  ii,  1906. 

Not  to  demonstrate  what  has  been  done  and  said  but  “to  extend  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  knowledge  and  to  win  new  power  over  nature.” 

376  Jordan,  D.  S.  To  what  extent  should  the  university  investigator  be 

relieved  from  teaching?  (In  Association  of  American  universities. 
Journal  of  proceedings  and  addresses  of  the  seventh  annual  con¬ 
ference,  1906.  p.  23-51.) 

Reprinted  in  Science,  Aug.  24:129-45.  Believes  in  the  double  duty  of  the 
university  professor — “actual  work  as  a  teacher,  and  his  duty  as  an  in¬ 
vestigator  to  become  a  better  teacher.”  Quotations  from  answers  received 
in  response  to  a  circular  note  sent  to  about  one  hundred  leading  university 
men,  corroborate  his  views. 

Includes  a  paper  by  A.  T.  Hadley,  reprinted  in  Educ.  rev.  Apr. 
31:325-32. 

377  Reaction  of  graduate  work  on  the  other  work  of  the  university. 

(In  Association  of  American  universities.  Journal  of  proceedings 
and  addresses  of  the  seventh  annual  conference,  1906.  p.  51-65.) 

Papers  by  J.  G.  Schurman  showing  the  inter-relation  between  graduate  and 
undergraduate  work  at  Cornell;  and  by  W.  H.  Carpenter  at  Columbia. 
The  latter  paper  reprinted  in  Educ.  rev.  Apr.  31:333-38. 

379  PUBLIC  SECONDARY  EDUCATION;  THE  STATE  AND 

EDUCATION 

See  also  Section  372  for  Public  elementary  education;  and  no.  175  above. 

378  Halleck,  R.  P.  What  kind  of  education  is  best  suited  to  boys? 

(School  rev.  Sept.  14:512-21.) 

Read  before  the  Department  of  superintendence  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky.,  Feb.  27,  1906. 

379.14  School  laws 

The  full  school  laws  of  each  state  are  usually  issued  in  pamphlet  form  by 
the  state  departments  of  public  instruction  and  may  be  had  on  application. 

380  Digest  of  school  laws.  (In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report 
for  1904.  1 :  249-518.) 
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Under  each  state  the  laws  are  considered  with  respect  to  organization  of 
system,  teachers,  schools  and  finance.  Florida,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  New 
Mexico,  Utah  and  Wyoming  are  not  included. 


381  IT.  S. — Education,  Bureau  of.  State  school  systems :  legislation  and 
judicial  decisions  relating  to  public  education,  Oct.  i,  1904,  to  Oct.  i, 
1906.  156  p.  O.  Government  printing  office.  No  price.  (Bulletin 

3,  1906.) 

The  changes  in  the  public  school  systems  of  the  various  states  and  terri¬ 
tories,  wrought  by  the  legislative  measures  enacted  during  the  past  two 
years,  classified  and  analyzed  by  E.  C.  Elliott. 


379.15  School  supervision 


See  also  Section  371.2. 


384  Kem,  O.  J.  Among  country  schools.  366  p.  D.  Ginn,  $1.25. 

“In  refreshingly  unconventional,  vigorous  style,  the  superintendent  of 
schools  in  Winnebago  county,  Illinois,  sets  forth  the  movements  on  foot 
.  in  the  Middle  West  for  the  improvement  of  country  schools.  These  move¬ 
ments  include  the  erection  of  attractive  buildings,  the  improvement  of 
school  grounds  by  landscape  gardening,  the  establishment  of  school  gar¬ 
dens,  the  decoration  of  classrooms,  traveling  art  exhibits,  permanent  and 
traveling  libraries,  better-trained  teachers  and  better  programs  of  study. 
A  striking  feature  is  the  increased  attention  to  scientific  agriculture. 
Most  striking  of  all  is  the  growing  tendency  to  consolidate  the  small 
scattered  schools  of  each  township  into  a  single  well-graded  school,  cen¬ 
trally  located,  with  daily  transportation  of  pupils  from  and  to  their  homes 
at  public  expense. 

“Any  one  who  desires  information  as  to  the  ways  and  means,  and  the  actual 
results  of  experience  in  carrying  out  these  reforms,  or  a  good  discussion 
of  the  financial  problems  involved,  will  do  well  to  read  this  book.  Here 
is  a  county  superintendent  with  ideas,  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
and  the  ability  to  persuade  taxpayers  to  look  at  the  matter  from  his  point 
of  view.  ‘There  is  no  halo  coming’  to  the  men  who  bring  about  these 
reforms,  says  Superintendent  Kern.  He  is  quite  right.  The  shame  is 
that  more  men  in  his  position  are  not  awake  to  their  duty  and  their  op¬ 
portunity.”  Nation. 


385  Merchants’  club  of  Chicago.  Public  schools  and  their  administra¬ 
tion,  addresses  delivered  at  the  59th  meeting  of  the  Merchants’  club 
on  Dec.  8,  1906,  by  T.  W.  Robinson;  E.  C.  Eliot;  J.  J.  Storrow; 
N.  M.  Butler.  51  p.  D.  Merchants’  club.  No  price. 

Some  very  plain  language  about  evils  in  the  conduct  of  city  school  systems. 
Chicago  was  in  the  mind  of  each  speaker,  but  the  remarks  are  of  general 
application. 


379.23  Compulsory  education 

386  Perrin,  J.  W.  Indirect  compulsory  education — The  factory  laws  of 


Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  (Educ.  rev.  Apr.  31 :  383-94-) 
Historical  account  of  all  such  laws  since  1650. 


379.5  Secondary  education  in  special  countries 
Africa 

387  Clarke,  W.  E.  C.  Cape  education:  its  difficulties  and  development. 
(In  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  science.  Report, 
1905.  p.  605-8.) 
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Nineteen  other  papers  are  listed  which  were  delivered  at  the  South  Africa 
meeting  of  the  Educational  section  of  British  association  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  science.  The  most  important  of  these  papers  have  been  published 
in  a  small  volume  issued  by  the  Transvaal  Technical  Institute,  Johannes¬ 
burg. 

388  Education  in  the  Transvaal.  (Journal  of  educ.  Apr.  37:291-94.) 

Description  of  present  conditions  and  what  is  being  done  to  remedy  them. 

Great  Britain 

There  is  an  immense  amount  of  material  relating  to  the  bill  of  1906  and 
covering  all  phases  of  the  year’s  educational  struggle  in  Parliament,  to 
be  found  in  the  periodicals,  the  public  press,  in  pamphlets  and  in  books. 
As  representative  of  the  best  opinion  the  following  magazine  articles  on 
different  sides  of  the  question  have  been  selected.  The  text  of  the  bill 
may  be  found  in  the  British  statutes  for  the  year  and  in  most  of  the 
educational  annuals  and  yearbooks.  It  has  appeared  also  in  a  little  pam¬ 
phlet  called  The  education  bill  of  1906;  the  bill  summarized,  together  with 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  comments.  29  p.  London  liberal  publication 
dept.  Also  in  Bulletin  2,  1906,  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  education. 

An  admirable  symposium  is  found  in  the  Nineteenth  century.  May.  59: 
705-62.  For  and  against  the  bill.  Articles  by  T.  J.  Macnamara;  Herbert 
Paul;  Francis,  Archbishop  of  Westminster;  Lord  Halifax;  J.  G.  Rogers, 
J.  C.  Lathbury. 

W.  T.  Stead  gives  a  general  summary  of  conditions  in  Review  of  reviews, 
Dec.  34:722-27.  Also  M.  E.  Sadler:  The  new  education  bill  in  England. 
Educational  review.  Sept.  32:109-31.  J.  A.  Spender  gives  a  review  of  the 
first  six  months  in  Contemporary  review,  Aug.  90:153-61;  Stanley  of 
Alderley  reviews  the  situation  in  two  articles:  Nineteenth  century.  Mar. 
59:371-86.  Education  and  the  new  government;  also  in  Contemporary 
review.  May.  89:609-22. 

Quarterly  review,  Apr.,  204:590-612,  shows  the  opposition. 

The  church  of  England  side  is  presented  in  Blackwood’s,  May.  179:735-42. 

The  Evangelical  by  Cornelia  Wimborne,  in  Nineteenth  century.  Mar.  59: 
387-400. 

The  Catholic  point  of  view  by  William  Barry,  Crisis  in  English  education. 
Catholic  world.  Aug.  83:642-51. 

The  Edinburgh  review,  July  1906,  204:263-72,  supports  the  bill  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  Minister  Birrell’s  speech  in  the  Commons  at  its  introduction. 

The  nonconformist  side  in  Nineteenth  century,  Aug.,  60:337:44,  by  J.  G. 
Rogers:  A  veteran’s  view  of  the  education  controversy. 

An  admirable  account  of  the  provisions  of  the  different  clauses  of  the  bill 
and  of  its  progress  thru  committee,  debate  and  report  stages  both  in  the 
Commons  and  in  the  Lords,  is  found  in  Hazell’s  annual,  1907,  p.  533-41. 

The  British  government  issues  many  important  blue  books  and  official  re¬ 
ports  and  documents  on  education  both  at  home  and  in  the  colonies.  A 
list  of  these  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  royal  printers,  Eyre  & 
Spottiswoode,  London.  Only  those  of  exceptional  importance  are  noted 
in  this  bibliography. 

A  clear  account  of  the  educational  events  of  each  year  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  given  in  the  article  on  Education  in  Hazell’s  annual  which 
may  be  supplemented  by  further  references  under  that  heading  in  the 
index. 

389  De  Montmorency,  J.  E.  G.  National  education  and  national  life. 

287  p.  D.  Sonnenschein,  3^. 

A  concise  account  of  the  educational  outlook  in  England  and  of  several 
specific  British  problems,  e.  g..  School  nurseries;  Education  and  free  li¬ 
braries  with  the  most  important  chapter  in  the  book  on  the  evolution  of 
the  religious  controversy. 
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391  Education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  (In  U.  S. — Comm’r  of. 

Report  for  1904.  i :  799-832.) 

Statistical  survey,  together  with  an  extended  account  of  the  operations  of 
the  law  of  1902,  which  effected  a  radical  change  in  the  local  administra¬ 
tion  of  elementary  education;  with  an  epitome  of  the  main  provisions  of 
the  law. 

392  Henson,  H.  H.  Religion  in  the  schools.  158  p.  O.  Macmillan, 

2S.  6d. 

Six  addresses  given  at  St.  Margaret’s,  Westminster,  defending  the  Educa¬ 
tion  bill  of  1906  and  indicating  the  place  and  function  of  religion  in  pub¬ 
lic  education  in  England. 

393  Higher  education  in  England  as  affected  by  the  law  of  1902. 

(In  U.  S. — Education,  Comm’r  of.  Report  for  1904.  i :  833-61.) 

Present  status  of  secondary  schools;  statistics  of  “higher”  («.  e,  secondary, 
technical  and  evening)  schools;  reports  by  Michael  Sadler  on  secondary 
education  in  Sheffield  and  Liverpool,  and  by  Sidney  Webb  on  London. 

394  Salmon,  L.  M.  Some  aspects  of  education  in  England.  (Educ.  rev. 

Jan.  31:67-91-) 

Criticizes  three  features:  the  commercial  character,  the  struggle  in  regard 
to  the  teaching  of  religion  and  the  social  distinctions. 

395  Schoolmasters'  yearbook  and  directory  1906.  1018  p.  D.  Son- 

nenschein,  5^. 

Fourth  issue  of  the  most  useful  reference  book  on  secondary  education  in 
England  and  Wales.  The  varied  matter  is  carefully  revised  and  the  book 
appears  with  surprising  promptness.  Scope  was  noted  in  detail  in  this 
bibliography  for  1905,  no.  631. 

397  Essex.  Sadler,  M.  E.  Report  on  secondary  and  higher  education  in 

Essex.  472  p.  O.  Essex  co.  educ.  com.,  Chelmsford.  55-.  6d. 

An  important  report  of  more  than  local  Interest.  Data  have  been  collected 
with  diligence  and  judgment  and  the  opinions  pronounced  are  well-con¬ 
sidered.  This  report,  the  last  of  nine  prepared  by  Mr.  Sadler  dealing  with 
education  in  English  counties  or  boroughs,  is  reviewed  at  length  and  its 
conclusions  stated  and  discussed  in  School,  Dec.  1906,  6:167-69. 

India 

398  India — Director  general  of  education.  Occasional  reports,  1-4. 

Calcutta,  Government  printing  office. 

This  notable  series  of  reports  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  new  Director- 
general  of  Indian  education  appointed  by  Lord  Curzon.  The  subjects  do 
not  usually  relate  specifically  to  education  in  India,  and  the  individual 
reports  are  noted  herein  under  proper  subjects.  An  exception  is  the  first 
report  by  H.  Sharp  on  Rural  schools  in  the  central  provinces  of  India. 

Isle  of  Man 

399  Isle  of  Man.  Jackson,  Cyril.  Report  on  secondary  and  higher  ele¬ 

mentary  education  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  60  p.  F.  Council  of  educ. 

Castleton. 

Shows  the  disabilities  under  which  Manx  education  is  suffering  and  sug¬ 
gests  remedies.  A  capital  study  of  the  rehabilitation  of  a  decadent  and 
backward  condition  by  one  fully  abreast  of  modern  educational  progress 
and  methods.  Reviewed  in  detail  in  Journal  of  education,  Dec.  1906. 
38:800. 
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Japan 

401  Sharp,  W.  H.  The  educational  system  of  Japan.  (India — Director 

general  of  education.  Occasional  report  no.  3.) 

A  significant  and  informing  account  of  Japanese  education;  perhaps  the 
most  useful  statement  now  available  in  English. 

United  States 

Matter  on  education  in  the  separate  states  is  arranged  at  the  end  of  this 
general  section  alphabetically  under  the  names  of  the  states.  For  his¬ 
torical  as  distinct  from  current  matter  see  Section  370.9,  subdivision 
United  States. 

404  Bolton,  F.  E.  Special  state  aid  to  high  schools.  (Educ.  rev.  Feb. 

31:141-66.) 

Instances  the  success  which  has  attended  such  support  by  the  thirteen  states 
which  have  already  tried  direct  cash  bonuses. 

406  Conference  on  secondary  education  in  the  south.  (Nation,  Nov. 
83:457-58.) 

Representatives  from  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Alabama  and  Tennessee  met  in  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Nov.  24,  1906,  to  form 
a  cooperative  plan  for  the  establishment  and  development  of  more  public 
high  schools. 

408  Bang,  0.  H.  The  educational  outlook.  (Forum,  Jan.-Mar.  37:353- 

.  66;  Apr.-June.  37:528-39;  July-Sept.  38:106-15;  Oct.-Dec.  38: 

217-29.) 

General  comments  on  the  problems  of  the  day,  such  as  industrial  education, 
also  the  educational  investigations  carried  on  at  Springfield,  Mass.,  and 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  description  of  the  work  of  W.  T.  Harris. 

California 

411  Japanese  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  a  message  from  the  president 

of  the  U.  S.  transmitting  the  final  report  of  secretary  Metcalf.  40  p. 

O.  (59th  Congress  2nd  session.  Senate  document  147.) 

District  of  Columbia 

412  U.  S. — District  of  Columbia,  House  committee  on  the.  Public 

schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  report.  93  p.  O.  (59th  cong. 

I  St  sess.  House  Report  3395.) 

413  TJ.  S. — District  of  Columbia,  House  committee  on  the.  Report  of 

hearings  before  the  sub-committee  on  the  several  school  bills  relating 

to  the  reorganization  of  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

441  p.  O.  Government  printing  office,  Wash. 

414  U.  S. — District  of  Columbia,  Senate  committee  on  the.  Salaries  of 

teachers,  etc..  District  of  Columbia,  Report.  99  p.  O.  (59th  cong. 

1st  sess.  Senate  Report  3974.) 

The  three  titles  above  contain  hearings  before,  and  reports  by,  the  Con¬ 
gressional  committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  re  H.  R.  18442,  the  bill 
which  was  past  and  forms  Chapter  3446  of  the  U.  S.  Statutes  past 
by  the  first  session  of  the  fifty-ninth  Congress.  This  law  is  entitled:  “An 
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act  to  fix  and  regulate  the  salaries  of  teachers,  school  officers  and  other 
employees  of  the  Board  of  education  of  the  District  of  Columbia,”  but  it 
is  in  real  content  and  purpose  a  reorganization  of  the  administration  of 
the  public  schools  of  the  district. 

Massachusetts 

415  Boston  school  administration.  (Educ.  rev.  Apr.  31:395-410.) 

An  account  of  the  reorganization  of  the  school  authority  in  1905  and  a 
comparison  of  its  chief  features  with  other  large  American  cities. 

Educ.  rev.,  June,  32:98-102,  contains  an  outline  of  some  of  the  earlier  ef¬ 
forts  for  reorganization. 

416  Cutler,  TJ.  W.  Tendencies  in  public  school  administration.  (Fed. 

sem.  June.  13:185-91.) 

Explanation  of  charts  prepared  to  show  the  progress  during  the  past  twenty- 
one  years  of  the  schools  and  their  government  in  Worcester,  Mass.  By 
the  Public  education  association  of  Worcester. 

Ohio 

417  Cleveland— Education,  Board  of.  Report  of  the  educational  com¬ 

mission  appointed  to  examine  into  the  government,  supervision  and 

course  of  study  of  the  Cleveland  public  schools.  .120  p.  O.  R.  E. 

Gammel,  Cleveland,  O.  No  price. 

This  report  stirred  up  considerable  comment  and  feeling  both  in  and  out  of 
Cleveland.  It  is  prepared  by  a  committee  of  intelligent,  public-spirited 
laymen  who  were  selected  on  the  not  uncommon  assumption  that  any  such 
citizen  is  competent  to  estimate  and  criticize  scholastic  results.  Naturally 
the  conclusions  are  rather  rash  and  the  ignorance  of  members  is  often 
in  evidence.  It  is  not  without  profit  to  have  such  a  report  once  in  a  while 
as  a  wholesome  preserver  of  perspective.  The  report  is  reviewed  at  length 
in  Forum.  37:530-36- 
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DISCUSSION 

EDUCATIONAL  REPORTS 

In  a  former  number  of  the  Educational  Review  I  urged 
that  more  attention  be  given  in  our  periodicals  and  bibliog¬ 
raphies  to  the  criticism  and  evaluation  of  school  reports. 
Much  of  the  printed  matter  now  appearing  in  this  form  is, 
for  the  most  part,  wasted.  This  is  due  largely  to  the  lack  of 
criticism  and  standards.  Recent  experiences  in  which  I  have 
given  more  time  than  before  to  the  study  of  foreign  school 
reports  only  emphasize  the  need  of  more  care  and  effort  in 
America.  The  evident  appreciation  of  this  need  in  the  work 
published  by  our  present  National  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  Dr.  Brown  (see  for  instance  The  making  of  our  middle 
schools)  may  well  lead  us  to  hope  for  even  greater  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  National  Bureau.  Dr.  Harris’s  reports 
when  he  was  Superintendent  of  the  St.  Louis  schools  deserve 
study  in  this  connection.  Dr.  Barnard’s  reports  mark  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  schools.  In  general,  however,  it  is 
true  that  American  reports  have  too  little  value.  Great  men 
have  written  in  a  few  cases  works  of  permanent  service,  but 
lesser  writers  either  have  not. taken  their  tasks  with  sufficient 
seriousness  or  have  not  known  to  what  uses  reports  can  be 
turned. 

An  examination  of  the  announcements  of  such  university 
courses  in  Education  as  are  concerned  with  practical  matters 
confirms  this  impression.  It  would  be  possible  at  some  of  the 
larger  centers  to  do  work  which  would  have  wide  influence. 
The  beginnings  made  at  Columbia  and  illustrated  by  the  pub¬ 
lications  of  Drs.  Elliott  and  Strayer  are  already  attracting 
attention,  but  in  addition  to  these  studies  there  is  need  of 
work  of  a  less  technical  nature.  I  hope  that  some  one  will  give 
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a  university  course  in  which  the  subject  of  educational  pub¬ 
lications  will  be  thoroly  worked  out  from  various  standpoints. 
One  field  for  consideration  would  be  the  English,  French,  and 
German  boarding  schools.  One  looks  in  vain  for  books  or 
pamphlets  which  will  give  the  European  students  such  an 
insight  into  the  American  boarding  school  or  summer  camp  as 
can  be  gained  of  the  chain  of  schools,  now  a  dozen  in  number, 
which  had  their  beginning  in  Dr,  Reddie’s  Abbotsholme.  Dr. 
Lietz’s  annual  reports  on  Die  Deutschen  Land  Erziehungs- 
heimen  give  to  both  students  of  education  and  parents  just 
the  information  wanted. 

In  the  same  way  consider  such  a  publication  as  the  Jahres- 
bericht  der  Stddtischen  Hoheren  Tochterschide  in  Miinchen 
fiir  das  Schidjahr  1904-05.  One  sits  down  to  glance  it  over 
and  soon  finds  that  it  can  not  be  disposed  of  in  a  short  time. 
There  are  only  about  one  hundred  pages  but  in  them  are 
anticipated  and  answered  scores  of  questions  that  naturally 
arise  in  the  student’s  mind.  Observation  of  a  school  becomes 
a  very  different  problem  with  this  report  as  a  basis.  One 
need  not  be  blind  to  the  burden  of  over  detail  imposed  upon 
the  German  schoolmaster  nor  wish  to  have  the  same  publicity 
given  to  the  facts  of  birth,  position,  etc.,  of  pupils  in  order  to 
believe  that  the  American  or  English  year  book  could  be  im¬ 
proved  by  a  study  of  what  is  published  here.  The  principles 
and  methods  of  organization  and  administration  are  clearly 
stated.  The  course  cf  study  is  clear  not  only  as  to  require¬ 
ments  but  as  to  opportunities  for  freedom  and  change.  Such 
problems  as  those  of  lesson  assignments  and  home  study  are 
intelligibly  and  intelligently  discust.  Practical  standards  are 
given  as  ‘‘  schriftliche  Wiedergabe  einer  einfachen  Erz'dhlnng 
ohne  erhebliche  Vcrstdsse  gegen  Stil  iind  Orthographiei' 

Even  the  private  records  of  many  schools  do  not  enable  one 
quickly  to  determine  for  himself  the  average  age  of  pupils, 
which  he  wishes  to  know  when  he  is  met  by  some  course 
of  study  statement  only  understood  in  the  light  of  this  fact. 
Here  one  only  needs  to  turn  to  the  published  list  of  pupils  to 
find  the  information  he  wants.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
sections  is  that  devoted  to  religious  education.  Three  courses 
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are  outlined;  one  each  for  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews. 
(The  published  membership  list  shows  the  proportion  of  stu¬ 
dents  of  each  confession.)  The  differences  in  these  schemes 
are  evident.  Further  than  this  the  general  spirit  of  the  school 
appears  in  the  statements  made — the  attitude  towards  original 
composition  is  shown.  Observation  in  American  schools  often 
shows  an  eager  desire  to  place  within  the  student's  reach  what¬ 
ever  he  may  wish  to  use.  Even  from  the  year  book  it  is  seen 
that  in  this  school  the  aim  is  to  make  the  student  earn  what  he 
gets.  It  is  a  hard  matter  to  keep  the  balance  between  these 
two  ends. 

The  organization  of  the  school  library  as  shown  here  is 
interesting.  Even  a  stranger  with  little  knowledge  of  Ger¬ 
man  is  able  to  see  within  a  few  moments  just  what  material 
is  considered  most  valuable  and  made  accessible  for  faculty 
or  pupils  as  the  case  may  be.  As  this  is  a  girls’  school  there 
are  thirteen  titles  in  the  teachers’  library  on  the  organization 
of  girls’  schools  and  the  education  of  women,  besides  cook¬ 
books,  Red  Cross  literature,  manuals  on  the  care  of  the  body, 
etc.  Among  books  from  the  English  are  (for  teachers)  Helen 
Keller’s  Life  and  Carlyle’s  Arbcitcn  iind  nicht  vcn^zvcifcln ;  (for 
pupils)  Rchckka  vom  Sonncnhachhof  and  Onkel  Tonis 
Hiitte. 

Other  reports  can  be  cited  which  illustrate  the  same  care 
and  serviceableness.  Even  a  university  announcement  here 
shows  more  signs  of  effort  to  effect  communication  than  do 
some  of  those  at  home. 

Frank  A.  Manny 

Ethicai.  Culture  School 
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A  Report  on  the  examinations  in  English  for  admission  to  Harvard  college, 
June,  1906.  By  C.  N.  Greenough,  F.  W.  C.  Hersey,  and  C.  R.  Nutter, 
Instructors  in  English  at  Harvard  College,  Cambridge,  Mass.  Published  by  the 
University,  1907. 

Some  interesting  topics  for  reflection  are  suggested  by  this 
little  pamphlet.  It  was  published  presumably  with  the  very 
practical  purpose  of  aiding  teachers  who  have  in  charge  the 
preparation  of  students  for  entrance  into  Harvard  College. 
The  compilers  after  “  several  years’  experience  in  reading 
English  entrance  examination  books  ”  have  gathered  together 
the  fruits  of  their  labors  into  a  summary  statement  of  what 
seem  to  them  the  most  frequent  and  unpardonable  “  errors  ” 
into  which  candidates  are  likely  to  fall.  The  result  is  a  very 
instructive  statement  of  the  besetting  weaknesses  of  the  youth¬ 
ful  mind  in  matters  of  grammar  and  formal  composition.  The 
numerous  illustrations,  taken  of  course  from  actual  answers, 
appear  to  be  chosen  with  a  good  deal  of  discretion  and  modera¬ 
tion.  Some  of  them  are  not  only  instructive,  but  even  amus¬ 
ing,  being  good  examples  of  that  unintentional,  but  none  the 
less  successful,  humor  with  which  the  candidate  occasionally 
brightens  the  weary  hours  of  the  reader.  One  would  like  to 
know,  however,  the  proportion  of  illiteracy  among  the  candi¬ 
dates.  A  drag-net  collection,  taken  from  as  large  a  number 
of  papers  as  the  examiners  had  at  their  disposal,  would  natu¬ 
rally  be  rich  and  varied.  The  significance  of  the  errors,  how¬ 
ever,  consists  largely  in  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence. 

The  compilers  inform  us  that  for  entrance  into  Harvard 
College  “  the  ability  to  write  is  indispensable  and  all  but  com¬ 
pletely  sufficient.”  If  we  may  judge  from  this  pamphlet,  the 
ability  to  write  is  interpreted  by  the  examiners  as  meaning  a 
pretty  strict  following  of  the  technical  rules  of  grammar  and 
composition.  English  composition  to  them  seems  to  be  a 
matter  altogether  of  punctuation,  capitalization,  spelling,  and 
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the  structure  of  sentences  and  paragraphs;  and  they  make  it 
very  emphatic  that  if  you  wish  to  enter  Harvard  College  you 
must  know  the  rules  of  the  game  as  it  is  played  at  Cambridge, 
and  must  follow  them.  The  pamphlet,  indeed,  is  a  sort  of 
Harvard  Book  of  Rules  for  Preparatory  Teachers  of  English. 

Now  the  examiners  may  be  right  in  placing  a  good  deal  of 
stress  on  the  technical  correctness  of  the  papers  of  their  candi¬ 
dates.  Certainly  the  juvenile  mind  is  not  inclined  to  take 
punctuation  and  spelling  very  seriously,  unless  it  has  further 
reason  for  doing  so  than  the  purely  ideal  love  of  order  and 
system.  It  behooves  the  technical  drillmaster,  however,  to 
apply  his  rules  of  correctness  with  some  circumspection  and 
with  some  degree  of  charity  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  Rhetorical 
and  grammatical  rules  become  rules  only  by  the  voluntary 
acceptance  of  those  who  speak  and  write  the  language.  They 
are  taken  for  granted  in  most  instances  by  universal  consent. 
But  in  those  fairly  numerous  usages  in  which  a  difference  of 
reputable  opinion  and  practise  exists,  does  it  seem  altogether 
courteous  to  insist  on  a  one-sided  dogmatic  rule?  Must  we  all 
put  a  comma  before  and  in  a  series  of  three  or  more  coordi¬ 
nate  words  (Macbeth  was  brave,  daring,  and  noble),  because 
“  at  Harvard  it  is  insisted  that  in  such  cases  a  comma  shall 
be  used”  ?  Shall  innocent  boys  be  punished  for  spellings  like 
tJio  and  altho,  because  the  examiners  have  decided,  in  the  face 
of  the  authority  of  many  distinguished  authors,  scholars,  and 
editors,  that  these  spellings  are  “  errors  ”  ?  Other  illustra¬ 
tions  of  this  spirit  of  self-assurance  and  narrow  precisianism 
might  be  cited.  The  use  of  the  pronoun  zvJio  as  objective,  as 
in  “  Tennyson  does  not  state  who  Gareth  married,”  common 
enough  in  good  idiomatic  writers,  is  simply  dismissed  as 
wrong.  One  candidate,  in  a  slight  burst  of  originality,  used 
the  word  best  as  a  verb,  in  the  sense  “  get  the  best  of,”  follow¬ 
ing  the  obvious  analogy  of  zvorst  as  a  verb.  But  this,  not 
being  in  the  examiners’  rules,  was  an  “  error.”  A  second  wrote 
the  sentence,  ‘‘  Hated  and  persecuted  by  the  people  of  his  time, 
one  can  not  help  sympathizing  with  Shylock.”  To  most  of  us 
this  would  seem  clear  enough,  but  the  examiners  feel  that 
the  participles  might  be  made  to  modify  one,  and,  therefore. 
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they  count  the  sentence  wrong.  Still  another  wrote  the  sen¬ 
tence,  “  Coinus  is  about  to  force  some  julep  which  he  has  in 
a  glass  on  their  sister,”  which  is  wrong  because  the  examiners 
apparently  wanted  him  to  write,  “  Comus  is  alx)ut  to  force  on 
their  sister  some  julep  which  he  has  in  a  glass,”  The  sentence, 
as  the  candidate  wrote  it,  is  wrong  because  some  one  conceiv¬ 
ably  might  suppose  that  “  on  their  sister  ”  was  an  adjective 
phrase  modifying  “  glass  ” — as  tho  we  thought  in  terms 
of  grammatical  categories  rather  than  logical  probabilities ! 

“  Few  candidates,”  we  are  told,  “  understand  the  difference 
between  restrictive  and  non-restrictive  relative  clauses.”  We 
doubt  if  this  is  true.  They  understand  in  actual  use  the  logical 
difference  between  restrictive  and  non-restrictive  clauses,  but 
they  forget  whether  the  comma  goes  with  the  restrictive  or 
with  the  non-restrictive  clause,  and  so  punctuate  incorrectly 
and  inconsistently.  Their  “  error  ”  here  consists  in  defective 
memory,  not  in  defective  thinking.  Thus  the  candidate  who 
wrote  the  sentence,  “  The  plot  is  entirely  developed  by  the 
author  himself  who  moves  his  characters  and  causes  them  to 
speak,”  can  not  fairly  be  charged  with  unclear  thinking.  Per¬ 
haps  he  has  not  consciously  made  the  analytic  distinctions 
which  the  examiners  would  have  him  make.  But  these  dis¬ 
tinctions  in  the  use  of  restrictive  and  non-restrictive  clauses 
are  often  subtle  ones;  and  does  it  not  occur  to  the  examiners 
that  if  few  candidates  understand  them,  it  might  be  well  that 
they  should  be  taught  in  the  freshman  year  of  college"?  At 
the  worst  it  seems  a  bit  extreme  that  such  an  “  error  ”  should 
bring  “  down  the  grade  of  E  [which  means  failure]  upon 
book  after  book.”  Space  does  not  permit  us  to  follow  the 
examiners  thru  the  subtleties  of  their  exposition  of  further 
“  errors  ”  in  words,  sentences,  and  paragraphs.  In  general, 
their  method  of  marking  papers  is  characterized  by  a  kind 
of  narrowness  and  dogmatism  to  which  those  much  given  to 
the  reading  of  the  work  of  immature  minds  seem  fatally  liable. 
It  is  just  the  kind  of  marking  which  tends  to  make  one  alto¬ 
gether  skeptical  of  the  value  of  set  entrance  examinations  in 
English,  as  they  are  at  present  administered.  After  a  reader 
has  gone  thru  a  certain  number  of  examination  books,  he 
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appears  to  lose  his  sense  of  values.  Only  the  errors  of  detail 
stand  out,  and  these  persist  in  his  memory  with  a  cumulative 
effect  fatal  to  the  maintenance  of  a  serene  temper  and  of 
common  sense. 

In  these  remarks  the  reviewer  would  not  be  understood  as 
belittling  the  importance  of  the  conventional  laws  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  literary  composition.  These  laws  and  customs  are 
important,  and  teachers  can  not  afford  to  neglect  them.  But 
conventional  correctness  is  not  the  whole  duty  of  the  teacher 
of  English  composition,  nor  even,  we  venture  to  believe,  his 
first  duty.  The  liberal  attitude  in  this  matter  has  been  stated 
sanely  and  emphatically  by  one  whose  name  the  compilers  of 
this  pamphlet  several  times  invoke.  In  the  opening  para¬ 
graph  of  his  English  composition,  Professor  Wendell  notes  the 
common  tendency  of  teachers  and  students  of  English  com¬ 
position  to  center  attention  on  the  details  of  expression  and 
to  regard  every  detail  from  the  point  of  view  of  absolute  right 
or  wrong,  and  then  continues  in  words  that  deserve  to  be 
quoted : 

“These  two  traits — the  one  indicative  of  rather  surprizing 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  matter  in  hand,  the  other  of  a 
profound  error — are  what  has  prompted  me  to  prepare  this 
book.  Year  by  year  I  have  seen  more  and  more  clearly  that, 
altho  the  work  of  a  teacher  or  a  technical  critic  of  style  con¬ 
cerns  itself  largely  with  the  correction  of  erratic  detail,  the 
really  important  thing,  for  one  who  would  grasp  the  subject 
to  master,  is  not  a  matter  of  detail  at  all,  but  a  very  simple 
body  of  general  principles  under  which  details  readily  group 
themselves.  I  have  seen,  too,  that  altho  a  small  part  of 
the  corrections  and  criticisms  I  have  had  to  make  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  matters  of  positive  error,  by  far  the  greater,  and 
incalculably  the  more  important  part,  are  concerned  with  what 
I  may  call  matters  of  discretion.  The  question  is  not  whether 
a  given  word  or  sentence  is  eternally  right  or  wrong;  but 
rather,  how  accurately  it  expresses  what  the  writer  has  to 
say — whether  the  language  we  use  may  not  afford  a  different 
and  perhaps  a  better  means  of  phrasing  his  idea.” 

George  Philip  Krapp 
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An  introduction  to  the  English  historians — By  Charles  A.  Beard,  Ph.D. 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  igo6,  xi-(-669  p.  $1.60  wd"/. 

Dr.  Beard’s  addition  to  existing  helps  for  elementary  his¬ 
torical  study  has  at  least  the  merit  of  novelty.  Of  collections 
of  documents  and  similar  matter  there  is  already  a  consider¬ 
able  array;  indeed,  hardly  any  field  of  history,  ancient  or 
modern,  commonly  dealt  with  in  American  schools  or  colleges 
now  lacks  at  least  one  usable  collection  of  so-called  “  source 
material.”  It  can  not  have  escaped  notice,  however,  that  the 
“  source  method  ”  has  unfortunately  come  to  exercise  for  many 
teachers,  especially  for  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  a  sort 
of  tyranny,  and  that  the  works  of  secondary  authorities,  even 
the  best  of  them,  have  not  seldom  been  referred  to  with  some¬ 
what  of  depreciation.  To  say,  as  is  so  often  said,  that  the 
history  which  is  not  studied  from  the  sources  is  not  really 
studied  at  all,  is  to  speak  with  what  to  many  teachers  seems  an 
appalling  accent  of  authority.  It  is  an  indication  of  funda¬ 
mental  weakness  somewhere  that  elementary  history  in  col¬ 
leges  and  preparatory  schools,  when  taught  in  fullest  accord 
with  the  methods  most  emphasized  in  recent  years,  should  so 
often  prove  the  most  difficult,  the  most  time-consuming,  and 
the  most  dreaded  subject  in  the  curriculum. 

Yet  the  reason  for  this  admittedly  unsatisfactory  condition 
is  not  far  to  seek.  Its  main  root  is  in  the  assumption  that 
every  boy  or  girl  of  high  school  or  college  age  who  studies 
history  at  all  should  study  it  as  the  scholar  studies  it.  What¬ 
ever  their  mental  powers  or  their  aims  in  life,  they  must  all 
be  put  thru  the  motions  of  building  up  a  narrative  from  the 
sources,  that  thereby  they  may  gain  an  insight  into  the  “  his¬ 
torical  process.”  And  it  is  because  the  average  young  person 
can  not  do  this,  has  not  the  least  interest  in  doing  this,  and 
will  never  make  the  slightest  use  of  the  kind  of  historical 
training  thus  insisted  upon,  that  our  present  methods  in  ele¬ 
mentary  history  teaching  have  often  produced  such  sterile 
results. 

Dr.  Beard’s  scholarly  and  attractive  volume  will  have  for 
many  teachers  a  peculiar  interest,  in  that  it  will  point  the  way 
to  a  larger  and  more  systematic  use  of  secondary  works.  Dr. 
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Beard  has  undertaken  to  extract,  from  narrative  works  of 
acknowledged  authority,  representative  passages  relating  to 
typical  moments  or  movements  in  English  history  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
There  is  a  catholic  range  of  authors — Hallam,  Macaulay, 
Stubbs,  Green,  Freeman,  Bagehot,  Cunningham,  Bryce,  Mait¬ 
land,  Pollock,  Froude,  and  others.  The  selections  are  of  vary¬ 
ing  lengths,  an  entire  chapter  from  an  author  being  occasionally 
included;  but  save  for  abridgment  by  judicious  omissions,  the 
passages  are  unaltered.  There  are  brief  introductory  notes 
and  a  few  references.  The  editor  of  a  book  of  selections  ought 
not,  in  general,  to  be  called  to  account  for  his  choice  of  topics, 
and  we  venture  no  adverse  criticism  of  Dr.  Beard  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  unless  it  be  adverse  criticism  to  wish  that  he  had  dealt 
more  liberally  with  Part  IX,  “  The  empire  in  the  thirteenth 
century.” 

The  usefulness  of  the  volume  should  be  considerable.  The 
extracts  are  all  well  within  the  grasp  of  college  students,  and 
the  larger  number  can  be  profitably  used  in  secondary  schools. 
The  writers  are  all  eminent  authorities  whose  conclusions,  for 
the  most  part,  are  not  likely  to  be  overthrpwn ;  so  that  what  is 
learned  from  the  study  of  them  is  a  real  and  substantive  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  student’s  knowledge.  To  teachers  the  book  will  be 
of  service  as  a  guide  in  the  selection  of  suitable  matter  for 
collateral  reading,  while  for  the  many  schools  which  lack 
access  to  good  libraries  the  volume  will  be  a  real  boon. 
Chiefly,  however,  the  book  will  serve  as  a  well-contrived  key 
with  which  the  student  may  unlock  the  storehouse  of  Eng¬ 
lish  narrative  history;  and  for  all  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
community,  acquaintance  with  narrative  history  must  be  the 
beginning  and  the  end  of  historical  knowledge.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  a  service  similar  to  that  which  Dr,  Beard  has  per¬ 
formed  for  the  study  of  English  history  may  before  long  be 
perfonned  f<3r  the  study  of  other  historical  fields, 
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Everyday  ethics — By  Ella  Lyman  Cabot.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Com¬ 
pany,  1906.  xiii-i-439  p.  $1.00. 

This  is  an  attempt  to  provide  what  is  a  crying  need,  a  text¬ 
book  of  morals  for  the  training  of  the  young.  The  day  was 
when  the  Scriptures,  particularly  the  stories  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  heroes,  was  such  a  text-book.  For  reasons,  which  it 
takes  one  too  far  afield  to  discuss  here,  that  day  has  past,  and 
we  may  suspect  never  to  return.  Those  lessons  in  morals  are, 
as  Sir  John  R.  Seeley  pointed  out,  “  too  primitive  ”  for  modern 
needs.  One  is  not  surprized  often  to  find  in  the  Sunday 
schools  of  today,  teachers  of  intelligence  and  imagination,  thru 
the  necessity  of  holding  the  interest  of  their  classes,  particu¬ 
larly  of  the  boys,  resorting  to  scenes  from  the  lives  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Lincoln,  and  the  story  of  Paton  the  missionary  to  the 
New  Hebrides.  The  Bible  is  a  book  full  to  overflowing  of 
wise  saws  but  of  too  ancient  instances.  In  Mrs.  Cabot’s  book, 
we  have  very  many  of  these  wise  saws,  phrased  in  modern 
forms,  with  numberless  modern  instances.  And  just  in  this 
lies  its  chief  value,  and  on  this  side  it  is  an  effective  and  suc¬ 
cessful  book.  This  may  be  said  and  yet  it  may  be  questioned 
if,  at  last,  we  have  here  the  desired  book.  All  of  the  chapters 
have  in  varying  degrees  the  excellence  of  manifold  concrete 
illustrations  from  modern  life  and  conditions,  and  very  often 
of  such  a  character  as  to  appeal  to  the  young.  Some  of  the 
chapters  are  admirable  for  the  purpose  in  hand,  as  for  example 
that  on  Sacrifice.  Some  seem  to  the  reviewer  very  far  from 
being  so  good,  as  for  example,  those  on  Selfishness  and  Sym¬ 
pathy.  In  both  the  psychology  is  defective.  No  clear  idea 
is  given  of  what  the  self  is.  Here,  for  once  at  least,  the  happy 
faculty  of  concrete  illustration  seems  to  the  reviewer  wanting. 
'It  is  not  asked  that  there  should  be  a  learned  discussion  of  the 
Ego,  which  would  be  clearly  out  of  place.  But  some  idea  of 
the  self  as  including  many  aspects,  as  in  James’s  chapter  on  the 
Self  in  his  Psychology,  should  be  given  with  clearness  and 
effectiveness.  So  also  in  the  chapter  on  Symi)athy,  after  all,  it 
is  not  made  clear  just  what  sympathy  is,  or  it  is  sometimes  made 
clearly  to  be  what  it  is  not.  Io)r  example,  it  is  said  to  l)e 
“  the  effort  to  realize  the  truth  about  any  situation,”  This 
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may  be  involved  in  sympathy  but  is  not  that  likeness  in  feel¬ 
ing — an  emotional  attitude,  which  sympathy  in  fact  is.  Again 
it  is  identified  with  pity,  as  too  often  happens  in  common 
speech.  Pity  may  exist  without  sympathy,  as  when  you  pity 
the  unrepentant  criminal,  but  have  surely  no  feeling  like  his. 
Thruout  the  book — in  fact  too  often — there  is  evidence  of  not 
sufficient  care  in  psychological  analysis.  There  is  another 
defect  in  the  book  which  seems  to  the  reviewer  even  more 
radical.  It  is  the  lack  of  a  central  all-comprehending  point  of 
view.  Our  religious  fathers  had  it,  as  in  the  answer  to  the 
first  question  in  the  Westminster  Catechism,  “  Man’s  chief 
end  is  to  glorify  God  and  enjoy  him  forever.”  A  later  gen¬ 
eration,  as  also  the  Socialists  of  today,  have  it  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  social  order  so  perfect  as  to  regulate  all  im¬ 
pulses  and  interests, — the  Kingdom  of  God  ideal.  Something 
of  the  sort  may  be  implied  in  the  book,  here  and  there  sug¬ 
gested,  but  not  put  forth  with  decisiveness  and  with  the 
subordination  to  it  of  all  else.  In  the  chapter  on  “  The  choice 
of  interests,”  the  interests  are  noted  as  many,  but  the  central 
principle  of  all  righteous  choice,  as  other  than  aptitude  and  op¬ 
portunity,  is  not  made  evident.  This  is  just  the  need  of  the 
young.  The  college  boy’s  interest  in  athletics  has  a  certain 
moral  value  and  begets  many  excellent  virtues,  as  the  book 
points  out.  But  the  relation  of  that  interest  to  others,  as  for 
example,  to  scholarship  and  honorable  play,  what  determines 
that?  Surely  gome  more  comprehensive  end,  which  includes 
and  subordinates  both.  So  of  the  case  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  so 
often  cited.  The  building  of  a  greater  English  Empire  was 
surely  a  great  and  vital  interest,  developing  extraordinary 
virtues,  but  may  we  not  say  as  well  as  extraordinary  vices? 
And  for  tfie  very  reason  that  that  interest  was  not  included  in 
a  larger  view  of  what  to  Gladstone  would  be  common  every¬ 
day  ethics,  and  what  the  Christian  would  mean  by  his  King¬ 
dom  of  God,  the  Socialist  by  his  new  social  order. 

The  book  may  lack  also  something  of  the  virility  that  would 
make  it  appeal  to  boys.  “  The  boy  problem,”  with  its  morality 
of  gangs  and  interesting  and  curious  sense  of  honor,  could  not 
be  solved  by  this  book.  One  is  often  appalled  at  what  good 
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sound  sentiments  put  in  a  certain  way  boys  sniff  at.  I  suspect 
this  book  would  not  altogether  win  them. 

But  let  not  the  book  be  altogether  condemned,  for  it  is 
after  all  one  of  the  best  that  are  to  be  met  with,  so  full  of  the 
sense  of  real  problems  in  the  real  life  of  the  young  of  today. 
With  its  abundance  of  illustration,  its  often  very  admirable 
presentation  of  certain  phases  of  the  moral  life,  with  its  ex¬ 
cellent  method  and  excellent  apparatus  for  helping  the  teacher 
of  morals  to  do  his  work,  it  goes  a  long  way  toward  the  book 
that  is  needed.  Being  so  good,  it  is  a  pity  that  it  might  not 
have  been  made  still  better.  Perhaps  a  rewriting  of  some  of 
it  may  effect  this. 

Herbert  G.  Lord 

Columbia  University 


A  scholarly  and  complete  presentation  for  school  and  col¬ 
lege  use  of  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Fairbanks,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  {The 
mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome. — By  Arthur  E.  Fairbanks. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1907.  412  p.  $1.50.) 

Arlo  Bates,  whose  writings  on  English  and  educational  sub¬ 
jects  are  marked  by  good  sense  and  practicality,  has  brought 
together  in  a  convenient  volume  his  lectures  delivered  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  in  1905.  The  suggestions  and  criti¬ 
cisms  contained  in  this  volume  will  be  found  extremely  helpful 
to  school  and  college  teachers  of  English  subjects.  {Talks  on 
the  teaching  of  literature,  by  Arlo  Bates.  Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  1906.  247  p.  $1.50.) 

Dr.  Emil  Reich  is  editing  a  new  classical  library,  in  which 
several  excellent  volumes  have  already  appeared.  The  latest 
are  Dr.  Reich’s  own  alphabetical  Cyclopedia  of  institutions, 
persons,  and  events  in  English  history,  and  Harris’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  First  three  books  of  Herodotus.  London:  Swan 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  1907.  4s.  6d.) 

A  very  highly  praised  book  which  appears  to  us  to  deserve, 
instead  of  praise,  sharp  censure  for  its  superficiality,  bad  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  its  frivolousness.  {Future  of  America. — By  Dr. 
Wells.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1906.  259  p.  $2.00.) 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


Following  close  upon  the  impressive  state- 
OxforJr^^^  ment  of  the  needs  of  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  recently  referred  to  in  the  Educational 
Review,  there  is  published  an  official  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  signed  by  the  Chancellor  and  Vice  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  University.  The  appeal  uses  the  following  lan¬ 
guage  which  might  be  held  to  apply  with  equal  force  to  any 
one  of  the  larger  and  more  active  American  universities : 

It  is  notorious  that  the  income  of  our  University  has  for  many  years 
been  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  that  are  made  upon  it  by  the  ever 
expanding  requirements  of  modern  learning.  Sufficient  for  a  time  when 
the  objects  of  study  were  confined  within  relatively  narrow  boundaries  and 
when  the  necessary  appliances  were  neither  numerous  nor  costly,  it  can  not 
any  longer  cope  with  the  indispensable  developments,  even  of  the  older  in¬ 
stitutions  and  courses  ;  much  less  can  it  satisfy  the  needs  of  an  age  in 
which  the  entire  field  of  knowledge  invites  attack,  and  the  note  of  which  is 
scientific  organization  in  every  branch’,  both  of  human  activity  and  intel¬ 
lectual  progress,  accompanied  by  a  steady  increase  in  the  elaboration  and 
cost  of  the  necessary  equipment. 

It  appears  from  the  statement  that  the  provision  for  the 
Rhodes  scholars  has  laid  a  new  burden  upon  the  University. 
The  demands  of  these  scholars,  coming  from  all  parts  of  the 
English-speaking  world  and  from  Germany,  require  marked 
additions  to  the  present  teaching  facilities  and  to  the  present 
equipment. 

The  appeal  is  made  in  particular  for  what  are  described  to 
be  the  two  most  pressing  needs  of  the  University,  namely,  the 
promotion  of  modern  studies,  both  literary  and  scientific,  and 
the  proper  maintenance  of  the  Bodleian  Library. 

It  is  hardly  conceivable  that  this  appeal,  like  that  of  the  sis- 
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ter  University  of  Cambridge,  will  not  meet  with  a  generous 
and  hearty  response  from  the  English  people. 


The  extremely  intelligent  administration  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  which  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  country  for  many  years  past,  is  again  evidenced  by  the 
admirable  pamphlet  just  issued  by  State  Superintendent  Cary, 
entitled  The  school  beautiful.  The  pamphlet  contains  explicit 
directions  for  making  school  grounds  and  buildings  attractive, 
healthful,  and  truly  educative,  and  is  accompanied  with  excel¬ 
lent  illustrations  and  bibliographies.  This  sort  of  work  and 
the  somewhat  similar  methods  followed  by  State  Superin¬ 
tendent  Stetson  in  Maine  indicate  very  well  how  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  a  state  school  system  may  become  extremely  helpful 
to  individual  school  committees  and  districts. 


We  have  pleasure  in  commending  to  the  attention  of  teach¬ 
ers  of  secondary  mathematics  the  recent  report  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Teachers’  Association  on  “  The  content  of  algebra  for 
high  schools.”  The  report  is  issued  by  State  Superintendent 
Cary  as  bulletin  of  information,  No.  14,  and  admirably  supple¬ 
ments  a  similar  bulletin  issued  by  him  in  1894,  presenting  a 
report  of  the  same  association  on  “  The  content  of  geometry 
for  high  schools.”  The  occasional  publication  of  expert  opinion 
regarding  the  kind  and  the  amount  of  mathematical  matter 
that  the  secondary  school  may  properly  undertake  to  teach,  is 
especially  desirable  both  on  account  of  the  prevailing  wide 
diversity  of  standards  and  by  reason  of  the  excessive  com¬ 
plication  of  exercises  and  subjects  in  the  current  text-books. 
The  present  report  is  to  be  commended  in  general  on  account 
of  its  modesty  and  its  sanity  and  in  particular,  we  think,  for 
its  emphasis  on  such  cardinal  matters  as  verification,  function¬ 
ality,  the  use  of  graphs,  and  generalization.  As  Hilbert  and 
others  have  recently  pointed  out,  the  process  of  specialization, 
the  complement  of  generalization,  is  assuming  greater  and 
greater  importance,  and  might  well  have  l^een  explicitly  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  report.  Then,  too,  spirit  is  quite  as  important 
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as  content,  and  right  spirit  would,  we  believe,  hardly  permit 
us  to  say  with  the  report,  “Develop  the  meaning  of  a^,  a'",  a®,’^ 
as  if  such  symbols  had  intrinsic  meaning  to  be  developed,  but 
would  rather  say  that,  since  such  symbols  have  no  meaning  of 
their  own,  we  may,  and  for  such  and  such  reasons  of  ex¬ 
pedience,  we  do  give  them  such  and  such  meanings. 


The  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres  is 
arranging  for  a  permanent  exhibit  of  American  school  work, 
which  may  serve  to  instruct  the  teachers  and  school  officers  of 
Argentine  Republic  in  the  methods  of  instruction  and  school 
equipment  which  prevail  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Ernesto 
Nelson  has  been  appointed  a  special  commissioner  to  receive 
and  care  for  material  to  be  placed  in  this  permanent  exhibit. 
He  may  be  addrest  at  50  West  45th  Street,  New  York,  by 
tliose  who  are  willing  to  make  some  contribution  of  school 
material  toward  this  interesting  and  useful  undertaking. 


The  best  informed  opinion  in  Chicago  has  not  hesitated  to 
say  that  for  some  time  past  the  Board  of  Education  of  that 
city  has  been  controlled  by  freaks  and  fanatics.  The  actions 
of  the  Board,  as  reported  from  time  to  time,  have  made  it  easy 
to  accept  this  characterization,  of  the  majority  of  the  Board’s 
membership.  Something  worse  than  a  freak  or  a  fanatic,  how¬ 
ever,  was  certainly  behind  the  proposition  recently  made  to 
Superintendent  Cooper,  of  Seattle,  to  permit  his  name  to  be 
used  in  opposition  to  that  of  Superintendent  Cooley  at  an  elec¬ 
tion  to  be  held  in  June.  Mr.  Cooper  did  exactly  what  his 
friends  might  have  predicted  he  would  do:  namely,  repelled 
the  advances  made  to  him  and  exprest  the  public  opinion  that 
Mr.  Cooley  should  be  sustained  in  his  policies,  and  not  re¬ 
moved  from  office.  This  act  of  Mr.  Cooper’s  is  not  only  an 
act  of  the  kind  which  shows  that  teaching  is  on  its  way  to 
become  a  genuine  profession,  but  it  is  an  act  which  reveals  a 
man  not  to  be  tempted  by  dollars  and  preferment  to  do  injury 
to  the  cause  of  public  education  in  this  country. 


